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By modern use, science has come to signify natural philosophy, 
or verifiable knowledge acquired by observation and experiment. When 
its field of work is thus defined, there is an impermeable membrane 
between science and politics. The partition is dissolved when science 
the domain of reason—is defined as systematic and formulated knowl. 
edge in all fields of human understanding—natural, moral, social and 
political. At all stages of civilization, these factors have determined the 
conditions of human life in varying degrees; and in modern times 
scientific knowledge has been the chief element in the constitution of 
man’s outlook and the greatest power for social and political action. 

As science, using the word in the sense now generally understood, 
is kept apart from politics, it has little influence upon the uses to which 
this power is applied, whether for good or evil. In general, this influ- 
ence is not given effective attention in political and social philosophies; 
and the attitude towards it today is much the same as that of Plato to- 
wards the results of observational and practical inquiry represented by 
the Ionian school of Greek natural philosophy 600-400 B.C., upon the 
principles of which physical science may be said to be founded. In 
Platonic politics, the State decided what was good for the peoples tc 
know and accept, and the purpose of legislation was to ensure the sta- 
bility of a society of rulers and slaves. The spirit of political Platonism 
still prevails, even though modern science and technology have placed 
a score of mechanical slaves at the disposal of every citizen in a modern 
State. 

In a democratic State, the uses made of science, like those provided 
for defence or attack on land, sea, and air, are decided by leaders 
elected by representatives of the people. If these representatives rarely 
include men distinguished for their contributions to useful knowledge, 
it is because such original investigators find the air of the research 
laboratory more congenial and productive than the turbulent atmos- 
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phere of politics. In the discussion of any subject, the value of the 
views expressed depends upon the first-hand knowledge possessed of 
it. This is as true of politics as it is of science, though in these two 
fields rhetoric and fact differ in their influence. As the forces of science 
are in action along the whole front of advancing civilization, it is essen- 
tial that their strength and their disposition should be given full con- 
sideration in all social and political campaigns. Their leaders have a 
right and a responsibility to their colleagues as well as to other fellow 
citizens to share in the preparation of schemes of operation in which 
their forces are used. When they enter the field of politics, they possess 
at least as much general knowledge of the problems involved as is re- 
quired of representatives of other interests, whether industrial, com- 
mercial and financial, or of the armed forces. Their views can have no 
special authority outside the scientific field to which they have devoted 
particular attention; but they may justly claim to have been trained to 
face facts before arriving at judgments. The value of their public serv- 
ice depends upon their competence to transfer this faculty to the con- 
sideration of social and political problems. 


One reason why few men of science care to take an active part in 
national politics, is that they do not feel able to effect such a transfer 
of their trained habits of thought. Birth, social surroundings, and feel- 
ing largely determine the side taken in national politics, but all these 
have little to do with the making of scientific students and discoverers. 
It is only by applying to political problems the principles of independ- 
ent inquiry and impartial judgment demanded of investigators in all 
branches of natural knowledge, that politics can become a science and 
scientific workers as such can contribute to its advancement. Without 
this spirit and purpose science and politics are best placed in different 
categories. 


‘There is, however, a vast difference between national politics and 
international humanism in which the world is the unit and all men are 
citizens of it, having rights and duties to be wisely adjusted with the 
object of ensuring progressive development everywhere. This is the 
field into which the international spirit of science can enter without 
being regarded as an intruder or becoming involved in controversial 
national politics. The world is the possession of man and his endeavour 
should be to see that its resources, with the powers provided by sci- 
ence, are used for effective development. National boundaries have 
little relationship to the distribution of natural resources, and less to 
the needs of modern life. All communities can share in the achieve- 
ments of scientific discovery and invention, and none can establish an 
exclusive right to the use of them. Radio communication and aviation 
have made it impossible for any one nation, or a group of nations, to 
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isolate itself from the others, whether near or far. There will be no 
need for any civilized community to strive for self-sufficiency in a single 
region, or within a political sphere of influence, when these world 
powers become agents of international politics. The way may be far to 
go before national interests will acquire an international outlook, yet 
the tendency of political groups to become larger gives promise of 
further expansion into a commonwealth of the chief free peoples of 
the world. 

Such a commonwealth can be secured only by consent, and in it 
there will be no place for the mastery by force of one race or nation 
over another. No new world order can have stability unless each nation 
is free to follow its own lines of cultural development, and does not 
seek to deprive others of the same liberty. There can be patriotism with- 
out arrogance and unity without aggressive imperialism. What is 
wanted now is not pride of power to make one nation submit to the 
will of another, and the exercise of it to secure mastery of the world, 
but pride in a union upon the strength and structure of which each 
nation depends for freedom and security. 

It is only with such a co-operative alliance in mind that the serv- 
ices of science can be used to shape the course of international politics. 
Knowledge of natural objects and phenomena—their properties, oc- 
currence and range—is not confined to political regions, either in ex- 
tent or in the use of it. This knowledge is free to the world, and is the 
foundation upon which the structure of modern civilization is based. 
It is continually revealing new sources of supply of materials and power 
to expend this structure as well as to adorn it. Applied science has pro- 
vided the means of making the world’s abundance available to all peo- 
ples. The world is, indeed, self-sufficient to supply the needs of all 
mankind, and the aim of international politics should be to see that 
the supply is adjusted according to the need for the use of it. 

In the fourth clause of the Atlantic Charter, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill expressed the intention of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth to adopt this principle in a unified political 
policy. The clause declares that “they will endeavour, with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” 

This declaration of a world post-war policy with the power of two 
great democracies to implement it, gives an impressive outlook to a new 
world order. No federation of European States alone could make such 
a declaration of the effective value represented by the unification of 
purpose of the British and American Commonwealths. When the prin- 
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ciple of an open door to the raw materials of the world is conceded by 
the chief nations of the world, the problems of international politics 
will be greatly simplified and science will become the chief factor in 
their solution. 

What exists in the world, and what uses can be made of it, are 
discovered by scientific inquiry and its application. What action is taken 
upon the knowledge or power thus gained depends upon communi- 
ties and their governments. Knowledge of natural forces and resources 
gives no control over them but only an understanding of cause and 
effect available for human service. Science as such is concerned with 
the advancement of natural knowledge, and its standards of value are 
neither ethical nor political. Scientists, therefore, make no special 
claim to express opinions upon political matters, except in so far as 
their pursuits affect the welfare of the community, and its repercussions 
with them. When, however, they give close attention to subjects out- 
side the particular fields they have made their own, their reactions are 
at least as worthy of consideration as those of other enfranchised 
citizens. 

The view that the sole function of scientists is to study and dis- 
cover natural facts and principles without regard to the social implica- 
tions of the knowledge gained can no longer be maintained. It is now 
widely acknowledged that science cannot be divorced from ethics or 
rightly absolve itself from the human responsibilities in the use of its 
powers in economic or political planning. Scientists neglect their duty 
if they continue to retain the monasterial habits which society commonly 
assigns to them and are content to remain isolated from the structure 
of civilization built up from materials provided by them. It is their 
obligation as citizens to assist in the establishment of a rational and 
harmonious social order out of the welter of human conflict into which 
the world has been thrown because the powers they have released have 
not been rightly used in the services of mankind as a whole. 

To suggest that the world is a single unit in which all men have 
certain fundamental rights to live and work, each according to his 
capacity and needs, may not be practical politics—national or inter- 
national. Yet these are the basic factors in the world’s equation. Science 
and ethics should be able to agree as to the rights of all men to a place 
on this earth of ours and their duties to the community. Until interna- 
tional politics mean something more than a survey of national claims 
and actions, with no scientific or ethical principles upon which to 
arbitrate, expediency and not righteousness, must continue to deter- 
mine its judgments. 

Before any worthy world order can be established, the fundamen- 
tal rights of men and communities must be defined and acknowledged 
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by the democracies which promote it. The Anglo-American Charter rep- 
resents the beginning of the infusion of this spirit into the working of 
world affairs. The outlook of international politics is vastly extended 
by this Charter, and an instrument has been constructed which gives 
new meanings to the dimensions of time and space on a changing 
world. It recognizes by implication that the goal of a world common- 
wealth can be brought into sight and gives hope that the promise of a 
dream is not beyond fulfillment. 

It was in this spirit that a Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
drafted in 1941 and submitted to public discussion. Lord Sankey was 
the chairman of the committee which prepared this statement of right- 
ful human claims and obligations, and Mr. H. G. Wells was the origi- 
nator of it. The opening paragraphs of the introduction to the Declara- 
tion may be appropriately reproduced here because they state world 
conditions differing from those with which international politics have 
hitherto had to deal. The paragraphs read as follows:— 

“Within the space of little more than a hundred years there has been a 
complete revolution in the material conditions of human life. Invention and 
discovery have so changed the pace and nature of communications round and 
about the earth that the distances which formerly kept the states and nations 
of mankind apart have now been practically abolished. At the same time there 
has been so gigantic an increase of mechanical power, and such a release of 
human energy, that man’s ability either to cooperate with or to injure and 
oppress one another, and to consume, develop or waste the bounty of Nature 
has been exaggerated beyond all comparison with former times. This process 
of change has mounted swiftly and steadily in the past third of a century, and 
is now approaching a climax. 

“It becomes imperative to adjust man’s life and institutions to the increas- 
ing dangers and opportunities of these new circumstances. He is being forced to 
organize cooperation among the medley of separate sovereign states which has 
hitherto served his political ends. At the same time, he finds it necessary to 
rescue his economic life from devastation by the immensely enhanced growth 
of profit-seeking business and finance. Political, economic and social collectivisa- 
tion is being forced upon him. He responds to these new conditions blindly and 
with a great wastage of happiness and well-being.” 

The object of the Declaration was to assemble and proclaim funda- 
mental and inalienable rights and duties of man as a species living upon 
the planet Earth, and with powers of conquest over agencies—natural 
or social—which obstruct his advancement. Science and the humanities 
can meet on common ground in an endeavor to make a Charter of this 
kind represent elements which enter into human reactions and should 
be regarded almost as commandments for the guidance of international 
policies. When agreement has been reached upon the essential human 
needs and rights declared in such a Charter, a very promising nucleus 
will have been created upon which scientific and ethical principles can 
crystallize. Without a foundation of this kind, conciliation of conflict- 
ing interests, and political expediency, will determine the influence and 
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actions of leagues, unions, councils and courts, and there will be no 
fixed star by which to shape the courses of ships in the stormy seas of 
international politics. 

The Declaration of Lord Sankey’s Committee was concerned 
mainly with the rights and duties of man in relation to the community 
in which he lives, whatever his position and wherever he may have his 
being. It comprises eleven clauses expressing these rights and obliga- 
tions, the first of which reads: ‘‘every man is a joint inheritor of all the 
natural resources and of the powers, inventions, and possibilities accum- 
ulated by our forerunners. He is entitled, within the measure of those 
resources and without distinction of race, colour or professed beliefs 
Or opinions, to the nourishment covering the medical care needed to 
realize his full possibilities of physical and mental development from 
birth to death.” Among other principles expressed in the Declaration 
as applying to all men, and therefore to be borne in mind in delibera- 
tions affecting the world community are:— 

“It is the duty of every man, not only to respect, but also to uphold and 
to advance the rights of all other men throughout the world.” 

“Every man has a right to the utmost freedom of expression, discussion, 
association and worship.” 

“The fount of legislation in a free world is the whole people, and since 
life flows on constantly to new citizens, no generation can, in whole or in part, 
surrender or delegate this legislative power, inalienably inherent in mankind.” 

Since the outbreak of the conflict in which all peoples of the world 
are now directly or indirectly involved, many declarations have been 
made of principles expressing the needs and aims of all men. They all 
have much in common, and from them it should be possible to con- 
struct fixed standards in which the rights of nations are given interna- 
tional values and the welfare of the whole community of mankind is 
the concern of imternational politics. However far distant we may be 
from the effective application of such basic principles, conditions of life 
today demand the formulation, by common consent, of a charter in 
which all communities will have world rights, relationships, and re- 
sponsibilities. There can be no unified political, economic and social 
order unless schemes of reconstruction are conceived in this spirit, with 
full knowledge of the primitive instincts of man and the lag between 
them and the powers which science have given him. 

The three chief principles of inter-State intercourse, on which in- 
ternational law is based, are said with authority to be:— 

(1) Recognition of each other’s existence and integrity as States; 

(2) Recognition of each other’s independence; 

(3) Recognition of equality, one with another, of all independent 

States. 
International law may narrate these principles, but international poli- 
tics have made a mockery of them. A bewildered world finds itself de- 
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prived of all these “recognitions,” and seeks new fundamental truths 
to satisfy its outlook. The so-called laws of Nature are only generaliza- 
tions which have to be revised when cases not covered by them are 
brought before the court of science. International politics has to adopt 
a similar attitude towards the evidence presented to it, and interna- 
tional statutes should not be limited to the relationships of one sover- 
eign State to another, but of every State to all others. 


In the realm of the humanities, as in that of the natural sciences, 
the closer the approach of a principle to fundamental truth, the longer 
will it survive. All peoples of the world have certain attributes in com- 
mon, and all high religions, teach the observance of certain ethical 
principles. When these principles have been collated and analyzed, a 
sound basis will be secured for the constitution and judgments of a 
court of international politics and the goal of world unity will come 
into view. 

Both material good and ethical goodness are balanced for a time 
in the process of social development understood as civilization, and the 
relative weights attached to these factors are represented in educational 
ideals. What civilization means, and what is the highest type, depend 
on the attitude presented towards its aspects. Dr. Johnson declined to 
define the word “civilization” in his Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage; but its meaning is now understood to be a state in which the 
arts of living are combined with social refinement and intellectual en- 
lightenment to promote general human welfare. In this sense, what is 
good is what contributes to the attainment of these ends, whether a ma- 
terial or a spiritual meaning, or both, is attached to this word. 

As the general good of a community is associated with codes of 
conduct, ethical principles are a part of the science of ethnology, which 
deals with the characteristics of races and peoples in all their relation- 
ships and is a branch of anthropology—the general science of mankind. 
In the field of psychology the nature of functions of the mind and their 
influences upon individual action and social structures are analyzed. 
Theology introduces the concept of a superhuman power or powers 
which have created human tendencies or emotional responses of an 
intrinsic possession of mankind called the soul. Some of the qualities 
attributed to this external influence, such as Omnipotence, Omnis- 
cience, Omnipresence, and Immutability, are beyond understanding by 
the human mind, and are purely metaphysical conceptions. Many vir- 
tues regarded as divine are, however, possessed in greater or less de- 
gree by all human beings and are accepted as common ethical prin- 
ciples. These are Mercy, Goodness and Love, Knowledge and Wisdom, 
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Faithfulness and Truth, Justice and Righteousness, Compassion, Pity, 
and Long-Suffering. It is by aspiring towards these ideals that the hu- 
man race differs from other living creatures, and every religion or sys- 
tem of ethics which includes them in its teaching is promoting the ethi- 
cal development of mankind. 


Civilization is essentially distinguished from barbarism, and man 
from other creatures, by the effects of high ethical ideals upon human 
conduct. Many of these ideals are common to all peoples, and the 
values attached to them determine both individual and social conduct. 
They constitute the principles of world ethics and provide a basis of 
world understanding—an international humanism—on which nations 
and faiths can meet on common ground. Civilized man has reached his 
present position through a long and painful history, and his struggles 
against the animal instincts which he has inherited constitute a disci- 
pline which can strengthen the urge within him towards moral goodness 
whatever its origin and ultimate meaning may be. What has been 
achieved in the six thousand years of civilized life may represent only 
the incipient growth of moral or ethical consciousness towards a condi- 
tion so sublime that it approaches what is conceived to be divine. Be- 
lief in the possibility of promoting this upward trend of the human 
spirit by service to high ideals unites all who cherish goodness in their 
heart and good will towards their fellow men. It is the essence of moral 
philosophy and the moving principle of all great causes inspired by 
ethical “‘oughts,” and noble endeavor. 


Christian Lament 


Would that God’s wooing might be now undone 
And that he start afresh, the primal one, 

And find a virgin made of better moods 

Than these inherited unrulyhoods 

Wherewith she stamps her impress on his seed. 
Another family is what we need. 

Though Jesus bore no sons by natural birth, 

Yet he was personator upon earth 

Of God the Father mixed with humankind. 

Good sons should have been born from out his mind. 
Whose was the fault, then, God's, or Virgin Mary’s, 
That what he thought from what we live so varies? 
Making the world a place that might have done 
Better if God had never had a son. 


—Witter Bynner 
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The Relationship of Science and Morality 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


I shall assume that the reader is not particularly interested in set- 
ting up two gigantic abstractions, one labelled “Science” and the other 
“Morality,” in order to stage a pyrotechnical display of dialectical vir- 
tuosity (if that were possible) or a verbal juggling act in which the 
writer would attempt to keep both concepts in the air, that is, off the 
ground, throughout. Let us be semantically sophisticated enough to 
recognize that both “Science” and ‘‘Morality’’ cover enormous tracts of 
meaning; and that the best way to talk useful sense about them is to 
assume, as a first approximation, that science 7s what scientists do (and 
try to do) ; and that morality 7s what moral people do (and try to do). 
That is to say that for our present purposes it is more important to talk 
about certain kinds of people and what they are doing (or say that they 
are doing), than it is to explore the nuances of two extremely broad 
concepts in verbal juxtaposition. It assumes that the main practical 
problem of science-in-society is centered in the scientist; and of moral- 
ity, in the moral individual; and of the relationship of the two, in the 
scientist as moral (or a-moral, or un-moral, or immoral) individual, 
and in the moral individual as scientifically-minded person—all of 
them, of course, in their social settings. 

What then, in time of peace, is the scientist about? What, as 
scientist, is he trying to do? Most of them will tell you, I think that 
in some particular specialty they are trying to find out ‘‘what is there” — 
to satisfy an inner craving for understanding, either as an end in itself 
or as means to some end, such as human welfare, “progress,” or per- 
sonal rewards in money or fame. What they want to understand is some 
freely-chosen aspect of the world before them; and the peculiar insight 
they are seeking consists in perceiving, in what they observe, the exem- 
plification of an abstract theory or law or pattern which they have 
imagined, and which may be exhibited as “reliable knowledge”’ to all 
other competent scientists. Science is also, of course, the organized body 
of systematized and verifiable knowledge which has resulted from 
many centuries of such efforts. But living science, as Professor White- 
head has pointed out, ‘‘is in the minds of men.” 

At its peak, it becomes “pure research,” a relatively disinterested 
and persistent tracking-down of abstruse and often apparently useless 
generalizations through myriads of minutely-examined details or 
cleverly-contrived experiments. And on the plane of genius, where the 
ideals of science are chiefly shaped, we find men who seem to be neces- 
sarily isolated from the common affairs of their fellows, and from the 
immediate demands of the social environment. Even though he is 
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obliged to live in their midst, the top-rung scientist appears to be striv- 
ing for an absolute independence of mind which cuts him off from his 
fellow-mortals. Of our greatest theoretical scientist, Willard Gibbs, it 
was said that he “worked alone . . . without need of personal conversa- 
tion on the subject, or of criticism from others.” As Emerson said of 
Archimedes and Newton, Nature “guarded them by a certain aridity. 
If they had been good fellows, fond of dancing, port, and clubs, we 
should have had no Theory of the Sphere, and no Principia. They had 
that necessity of isolation which genius feels.” 

But surely, you may object, not all scientists are geniuses, much 
less recluses endowed with any such degree of mental self-sufficiency. 
While “great science’ may be the work of taciturn egotists afflicted with 
that perpetual over-concentration of attention known as absent-minded- 
ness, there are thousands of lesser workers in the scientific vineyards 
who are gregarious conformists to the point of being “good fellows.” 
The mass production of scientists in this country, amounting to nearly 
15,000 doctorates in the last seven years (4,644 of them in chemistry 
alone) has greatly diminished their reputation for personal eccentricity. 
Most of them have developed the protective coloration of the business 
man, asking chiefly to be let alone to pursue their specialties in peace. 

Yet it remains true that the traditional ideals of science, the criteria 
by which scientific eminence continues to be judged, place a premium 
on single-mindedness, and promote what I shall call ‘‘moral isolation- 
ism’’, in at least three respects. It is notorious, to begin with, that the 
ability to make use of scientific method in some one specialty is no 
guarantee whatever of its application to other departments of inquiry. 
Listen to a chemist, Professor M. G. Mellon of Purdue University, as 
he describes some of his confréres: “It is not common to find scientists 
who can be generally trusted for scientific soundness of judgment on 
non-scientific subjects. Winning a famous scientific prize or holding an 
important position give no assurance that the individual’s opinions on 
economic, political, religious or social questions have any considered 
factual basis. This abandonment of the scientific method by many scien- 
tists when they close the doors of their laboratories, reminds one of the 
pseudo-religionist who goes to church on Sunday and then grabs all he 
can on Monday.” To these examples of the complete failure of the 
educational theory of transfer of training, Professor Mellon gives the 
name of “partially scientific scientists.” To their number should surely 
be added those sincere and well-meaning supernaturalists who are ten- 
tative in the laboratory, but dogmatic and obscurantist in their dicta 
concerning morals and religion. They find no great difficulty in isola- 
ting scientific sense from fundamentalist nonsense in two separate com- 
partments of their minds; and it is to them, alas, that the unlightened 
public often looks in vain for light and leading, on the strength of the 
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scientific reputations which have been earned by the scientific segments 
of their brains. 

A second form of moral isolationism that is traditional among 
scientists, consists of the attitude which ignores as irrelevant any con- 
sideration of the ways in which scientific work is made physically and 
socially possible. Scientific research being no longer restricted to “the 
proper occupation for the leisure of an English gentleman,” it must 
somehow be financed on a long-run basis, since only in the rarest cases 
is it immediately profitable. The four commonest sources are: private 
industry, chiefly large-scale industry; government; colleges and univer- 
sities; and endowed foundations. To the extent that the last two are 
dependent upon private industry for their endowments, the actual 
alternatives narrow down to “‘large-scale industry or the State.” Yet 
one looks in vain through scientific periodicals, until very recently, for 
any realistic discussions of the matter. As Professor P. W. Bridgman 
well says: “It seems to me that scientists are curiously obtuse as to the 
social conditions which make possible their existence as a class.” 

Some of the historical reasons for this obtuseness, however, are 
not far to seek. The scientist, we know, prides himself on his ability 
to eliminate the personal equation. ‘Results are results,” if they can 
be verified by others, no matter where or by whom or under what cir- 
cumstances they were originally obtained. The trouble is that the truism 
that the mundane circumstances of the scientist are often irrelevant to 
the scientific validity of his results, has been expanded into the false- 
hood that, as long as a scientist can do his work, it does not make any 
difference to anyone what kind of a society supports him, or on what 
terms. This is the view which maintains that, as long as a scientist is 
free ‘‘to do his own work in his own way,” he ought not to inquire too 
closely into the morals of the institution or the social order which 
grants him the privilege. His only object, as scientist, being to advance 
human knowledge by getting on with his research, he should try to 
strike the best bargain that he can, making whatever compromises are 
necessary to insure his being left as undisturbed as possible. You recog- 
nize, of course, the common human failing of moral isolationism, of 
which a// of us are guilty in some degree—a lack of imagination behind 
the irresponsible demand for freedom in our own particular bailiwick 
without paying the price for its maintenance. When it fails, as it always 
does faii, there comes the attempt to buy one’s way out as cheaply as 
possible. The scientist wants his kind of freedom; and the price he is 
usually tempted to pay for it is unquestioning social conformity. The 
latter is even accounted a scientific virtue; to know nothing and care 
less about social problems proves his complete and absolute devotion 
to science! As long as the security of his all-important work is not 
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threatened, this second type of “partially scientific scientist” is there- 
fore likely to be a stout defender of the status quo, and one of the “most 
docile and amenable of citizens.” 

The third type of moral isolationism to which scientists are espe- 
cially prone has been far more frequently a subject of public discussion 
than the two already mentioned. I refer to the alleged lack of social 
responsibility on the part of scientists for the consequences of their 
achievements. Does scientific advancement of knowledge carry with it 
any responsibility for its subsequent use or misuse? Or does scientific 
objectivity and detachment call for complete indifference to what others 
may do with one’s discoveries? Both the common man’s asking of this 
question, and a common answer, are contained in a recent play by J. B. 
Priestley, in which Gridley, a ship’s engineer, says to Fletherington, a 
research chemist, ‘“You’re all wrong. You're a nuisance. You're a men- 
ace.’ Fletherington replies: “I’m not, I’m simply a chemist, a scientist.” 
Says Gridley: “I know, I know, and today you’re trying to blow us up 
and tomorrow you'll be trying to dose us with poison gas. What do you 
want to go and make the foul stuff for? Before you're finished, you fel- 
lows ull do the lot of us in.” Fletherington answers: “I’m very dis- 
tressed to hear you talking like this, Mr. Gridley. I’ve never willingly 
hurt anybody in my life. All I do is research.” Gridley replies: “Yes, 
and look at the result. Blowing us up, burning us alive, poisoning us. 
Just stop your damned research!” 

But before we jump to the conclusion that all scientists are immoral 
if they continue to commit indiscriminate acts of research without giv- 
ing a thought to the probable consequences and trying to control them, 
we had better consider some of the difficulties. As Professor Bridgman 
has recently pointed out, to restrict science only to those discoveries 
“which could not wilfully be perverted to harmful uses,” would be 
tantamount to its abolition. “Furthermore,” he argues, “responsibility 
does not exist when there is no mechanism by which it can be deter- 
mined . . . and it is impossible for a physicist or any one else limited 
by human fallibility to foresee all the consequences of a discovery, much 
less, to balance all the good against the bad.” At this very moment, the 
Germans are using a new high-muzzle-velocity V-shaped gun which is 
said to have stemmed directly from a paper read by Dr. Bridgman to 
physicists in New York City before the war, although he had taken the 
step of closing his high-pressure laboratory at Harvard to scientists from 
the Axis countries. 

Only society as a whole, he argues further, can control the use of a 
discovery once it is freely imparted to it. But the question persists 
whether scientists as a profession (or a group of professions) have not 
a large reponsibility for society’s exercise of its control of their discov- 
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eries, largely through the patent phases of our economic system. Mean- 
while, scientific and engineering journals are dotted with impassioned 
protests against any tampering with our antiquated patent system, 
which, as everyone knows, has lent itself admirably to the formation 
of gigantic patent pools in cartels and monopolies. As long as scientific 
societies as well as individual scientists consistently oppose anything 
but the maximum of /azssez-faire and private individual enterprise for 
corporation profits, it is hard to see how they can, at the same time, 
disclaim all responsibility for the results on the ground of the help- 
lessness of the individual scientist or inventor. 

If we venture to think in terms of the post-war world, grave dan- 
gers beset us on every hand; but none, it seems to me, is ultimately 
graver than the possible rise of an American generation of clever, but 
socially irresponsible technicians ‘‘with the physiques of gods and the 
minds of mechanics,” highly trained in the use of means, but without 
social conscience enough to envisage humane and enlightened ends, or 
patience enough to pursue them. In other words, a generation of moral 
isolationists with the old theme-song of “Please Go Way and Let Me 
Sleep,” or of imperialists to the new tune of “Amerika Uber Alles.” 
That the imperialism would presumably be a moral one, backed by 
overwhelming force, would hardly make it more palatable than any 
other kind. 

I have turned the spotlight on some of the complexities of sci- 
entists’ relationship to morality, not to indict them as a class or to 
make them feel uncomfortable, and certainly not for the purpose of 
indulging in any pharisaical professions of philosophical virtue. I have 
said nothing of the ethics of the scientist within his own profession, 
which have contributed greatly to ethics in general; and I have not 
pointed out that a large part of his isolationism is explicable as sheer 
division of labor and consequent super-specialization. My concern for 
the social morality of scientists and engineers is based upon my belief 
that the education of the coming generation in America has virtually 
been entrusted to their hands, and with it the fearful responsibility of 
preventing any such catastrophe as I have mentioned. 

What I would point out to them in conclusion, is that all three 
of the peace-time occupational tendencies of scientists toward moral 
isolationism may well be aggravated rather than diminished by present 
war-trends. In the first place, the war speed-up may well tend to re- 
strict still further the scientist’s use of his sceptical method of thinking 
to his own particular war-time specialty. Secondly, he may well fall a 
victim to the illusion that the problem of his economic and social se- 


A portion of an address given at the Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith, New York, May 29, 30, 1943. 
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curity has been completely solved by the flattering (but temporary) 
war-time demand for his services. And thirdly, like all good soldiers 
in the ranks, he will find himself under orders as to ends, and com- 
pletely released from all responsibility for the uses to which his scien- 
tific achievements may be put. I submit that all of these possible de- 
velopments will be anything but good preparation for the assumption 
of his share of social responsibility for the post-war work of education 
and reconstruction. 

For better or for worse, the time of serene indifference to politics 
and economics on the part of scientists (and many others) is past. We 
are all now being punished severely for our various kinds of irrespon- 
sibility and isolationism, our varying degrees of apathetic lack of con- 
cern about the way the rest of the world is run. Humanists have lived 
too much in Ivory Towers; and scientists have lived too much in Towers 
of Steel and Glass; neither paying enough attention to the foundations 
of their freedoms, which they have taken for granted. 

Human destiny is too valuable a thing to be left permanently in 
the hands of fanatics, or military men, or the lesser varieties of pro- 
fessional politicians. Henceforth, whatever thoughtful men put first, 
they must put morality in politics no lower than second. If that means 
sacrificing a precious bit of scientific specialization, then let us make 
the sacrifice. Our chemists may lack a final bit of polish on their tech- 
nique, but they will have some considered ideas about the kind of 
society their technique is to serve. 

The moral losses of ground in every war are tremendous. When 
this one ends, a vast constructive force will have to be mobilized from 
a morally dispirited, disillusioned world. Good will without scientific 
intelligence will fail as it has time and time and again. Scientific intel- 
lect without a sense of moral responsibility may never make the at- 
tempt. It will take all our scientific morality and all our morally en- 
lightened science to give us a fighting chance. 


CASUS BELLI? 


Time beats forever 

On the drum of human hearts— 
A mighty and inexorable roll, 
Sustained and devastating, yet, 
Which quickens men to life. 


—Jeanne Batten 
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Humanists by the Million 


GORDON KENT 


Millions of people in America have become humanistic without 
knowing it and without even knowing what humanism is. 

It is not our philosophers who have done this but our inventors. 

They have given us the power-machines which have changed our 
work and our play, our habits, amusements, morals and standard of liv- 
ing. The power-machine tells us where to work and where to live. In 
about two generations it moved the American people from the farm to 
the city. It gives us the food we eat, the clothing we wear, our houses, 
furniture and radios, our cars and gasoline, our schools and hospitals, 
our highways and skyscrapers. We plow and plant with the power- 
machine, travel by means of it and fight our wars with it. 

We are being made over inside as well as out. 

A visitor from France said a few years ago that America has a new 
religion. He said our religion was mass-production. That was not a 
direct hit but a near-miss. It is true that we do get excited individually 
over the new car, the new radio or the new house we may have bought. 
And we do and should appreciate the standardization and the produc- 
tion line that makes it possible for us and millions like us to enjoy 
these material things. 

The point is however that they make the life of the American citi- 
zen more varied and interesting than that of the French peasant. Has the 
peasant’s cart some moral advantage over the American’s car? We 
have accepted mass-production not as a religion, but as a means to an 
end never before in sight—a fuller life for the producing masses. 

Nothing would induce Americans to go back to the back-breaking 
toil of the pick-and-shovel era they have left behind. On their walls 
may hang the famous painting picture of the peasants, pausing in their 
labor in the fields to listen to the angelus, but they want no part of it. 
The city’s roar may not be so melodious but it assures them that their 
world of mass-production is in full swing. The banks are open, the 
streets are packed with traffic, the stores are thronged, the factories 
are humming. 

André Siegfried failed to detect in the mechanical noise of America 
the undertone of human meaning, the bourdon and diapason of a new 
order. 

In America man is no longer weak. He throws a switch and the 
power of Niagara lights a thousand miles of streets. He is no longer 
poor. The belts of ten thousand factories roll out a wealth of goods 
in superabundance. He is no longer hungry. The soils of a continent 
yield him vast harvests. He no longer prays for miracles. He performs 
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his own miracles in his daily routine. He no longer sacrifices to the 
gods. He wields the powers the gods were once supposed to possess. 
Zeus in the Greek myths brandished the lightning and Thor of the 
Norse myths flourished the thunderbolt, but the American Franklin 
solved the mystery of the lightning and Faraday and Edison put it into 
the hand of man. 

Man’s new sense of power turns religion upside down. 

The religion of the past arose from man’s inability to cope with 
life. Flood, famine, pestilence and war were too much for him. Religions 
of sacrifice, of prayer and penance were devised to meet practical prob- 
lems as well as moral problems. Men turned to outside powers, imag- 
inary spirits, fictitious gods, and begged these to help him since he de- 
spaired of helping himself. He grovelled. He delivered himself over 
to the priest. He quit thinking. He quit searching. He shirked respon- 
sibility, disclaimed it. He abdicated all sovereignty and became a sub- 
ject and a slave. The era of supernatural religion is man’s dark age of 
shame. 

Four hundred years of science have not sufficed to root out the 
fantastic beliefs of religion even in the most advanced nations. In the 
sharp stress of war Churchill invoked God on behalf of Britain, and 
Roosevelt, over the radio, once led America in prayer. National days of 
prayer failed to avert the downfall of Czechoslovakia, of Poland or of 
Finland against Russia. The demonstration of the futility of prayer 
against force of arms was vain. 

Yet Churchill made amends. He acknowledged the debt of Britain 
to the Royal Air Force,—“‘never did so many owe so much to so few”. 
And Roosevelt in his pleas for production makes the country aware that 
victory is a matter of tanks and guns and planes and ships. 

We shall win the war by human effort. When it is over the 
churches will hold services of thanksgiving to praise the God who did 
not intervene. 

War is exceptional. It comes once or twice in a lifetime. It is in 
considering the trend of behavior in the normal life of peace that we 
get a truer idea of the course of traditional religion. It is in everyday 
living that the rise of humanistic habits of thinking and doing is ap- 
parent. 

Since we have learned that diseases have natural causes, not super- 
natural, we search out those causes and treat the diseases accordingly. 

Since we have learned that the weather has natural, not super- 
natural, causes, we watch the movement of low pressure areas over the 
continent and plan to meet the weather, not to change it. 

When people are sick they go to a doctor to be treated. When 
hurt they go to a surgeon to be mended. A toothache sends them to 
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the dentist. If they go crazy they are taken ‘to a psychiatrist to be re- 
stored. In want they go to Public Welfare for relief. In old age, dis- 
ability or unemployment they rely on Social Security. 

They resort to some human agency every time. Even those who 
swear by the supernatural take care to live by the natural. In the day 
of trouble they call on man. 

We are so far humanistic that we have little patience with a man 
who breaks his leg and refuses to call a doctor. With or without his 
consent we pack him off to a hospital. We are indignant at prayer- 
healers who pray over a sick child until the toxins of diphtheria have 
carried it beyond medical aid. 

If an epidemic of typhoid breaks out it is not described as ‘‘the 
afflicting hand of God”. People know better. They know the water 
supply is contaminated and call upon the Board of Health to investigate 
it. The responsibility is pinned on human negligence, on man, not God. 

When a fire in a night club burns five hundred people to death it 
is not reckoned to be a judgment of God on sinners, drinking and danc- 
ing. The finger of the public is raised to point to the city department 
of Public Safety. We are humanists in fixing responsibility. 

Even providence is no longer divine. We no longer trust that the 
Lord will provide. We take out insurance. The statistics of the growth 
of the insurance companies tell the story. National Social Security legis- 
lation confirms it. 

Millions of Americans are so far humanistic in their actual living 
that they might become clear-cut humanists if they knew what human- 
ism is. 

Humanism is complete faith in human power to deal with human 
affairs. 

It has a negative as well as a positive. The voltage between these 
poles is the electromotive force of humanism. The negative is the fact 
that for man there is no help but man. “No supernatural power has 
ever cured diseases, assuaged grief or redressed wrong’. The negative 
is the fact that man can become as extinct as the dinosaurs for all that 
nature cares. The negative is the fact that the human race has the planet 
to itself to make of it what it will, a heaven on earth or a hell on earth. 
We are on our own, sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish. 

Traditional religion shorts the circuit and kills the potential of 
human energy. It relies on God to do for man what man alone can do 
for himself. The spur of effort is responsibility. Humanism makes it 
total. 

The answer to responsibility is power, and man has it. 

The positive pole of humanism is the fact that man has mastered 
nature. The earth and all things in it are delivered into his hands. Every 
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year man’s power over his environment increases. He can produce 
plenty of food to sustain life. Disease is being progressively conquered. 
The average length of life has been doubled in two generations and 
will be further extended. 

In America we have the power-plants, the factories, the machines, 
the skilled labor, the organizing ability and the capital to provide the 
physical basis for the abundant life. Research is going on, more effi- 
cient and determined than ever. Our power over nature is not at its 
peak but only beginning. 

The time is coming when this power to cope with nature will reach 
every continent and island. The end of famine, disease, pestilence and 
meager living is in sight for all peoples. 

But what of war? 

War is educational. Experience is a dear school. Nations will 
learn in no other. School will not close until the pupils have graduated. 
If we have learned the folly of isolationism from one war, that is one 
lesson got by heart. Wars will recur until the international machinery 
to end war is set up and backed up. It was set up once, in the League 
of Nations. After this war or some other the international machine will 
be put into operation. 

And what of depressions ? 

Depressions, too, are educational. We learned something in 1929 
—1936. We have a measure of social security to show for it. As a na- 
tion we still have a lot to learn. Our education in economics will take 
its painful course. The speeches of industrial and political leaders indi- 
cate the need for more instruction. 

Having mastered nature we find ourselves up against human 
nature. 

This is where humanism as a religion comes in. Human nature is 
the field of religion. All man has done in the material is but the index 
of his task in the social. By invention, science and research man has 
conquered nature. That was pure humanism. Will humanism avail to 
transform human nature? 

The conquest of nature is an accomplished fact. It calls for no act 
of faith. A man might be thrilled by it and yet, in the face of the social 
problems that remain to be solved, might doubt if man will make the 
grade. In his case humanism stops short of being a religion. 

Religion is faith that goes beyond the accomplished fact and be- 
lieves in further and greater accomplishment. 

It is even more than faith—it is enthusiasm, energizing enthusiasm 
that works. When James Watt saw the steam lifting the kettle lid he 
knew he had something. Religion isn’t the water from the Jordan, the 
Ganges, the Nile. Religion is the heat that makes the water boil. 
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Humanism becomes religion when it reaches the boiling point and 
develops pressure. 

I see by the papers that some people want to build a better world 
after the war. Others want to return to the world as it used to be. A 
grand wrangle is in the making. I suspect that humanists are on the side 
that wants to build a better world. Have they enough enthusiasm to 
get the best of the selfish interests that want to bring back rugged 
individualism and make private profit the motive power in the postwar 
reconstruction? Can they mobilize the social force of thirty million 
voters? Can they arouse so much enthusiasm for that better world that 
people will place it ahead of their personal interests ? 

A humanist generates his own heat and power and is no more 
affected by “cold water’ than a locomotive that thunders on through 
zero storms, rain, sleet, snow or whatever the elements send. He has 
complete faith in human power to master every sort of practical prob- 
lem. There is a reason. A million years ago man was a cowering animal. 

A hundred thousand years ago, before the last of the glacial 
periods, he could make fire and was using clubs and stones as tools and 
weapons. 

Twenty thousand years ago he had domesticated animals, using 
the bow and arrow and chipping flints into better tools and weapons. 

Ten thousand years ago he was farming, using metals, making pot- 
tery and gathering into cities under civil laws. 

Today man rules the world. 

Swifter than any bird he flies the air. He plows the sea with mon- 
ster ships. He plants the land with machines more powerful than any 
dinosaur. He blends and shapes the metals to his will. He harnesses 
the greatest rivers to do his work. He talks across continents as easily 
as across a room and knows the distance, speed, composition, density 
and temperature of stars billions of miles away in space. 

Who did all this for him? 

Nobody. He did it himself, all of it. Every discovery was made by 
human observation. Every tool was a human contrivance. Man has 
healed his own diseases, bound up his own wounds. He has devised 
laws, organized governments, developed ethics and created civilizations. 
He has repealed the laws of Draco and passed from monarchy to 
democracy. 

The humanist has complete and enthusiastic faith in the power of 
man to build a better world. Why not? Man has been doing that very 
thing for the last ten thousand years. 

The writer believes that millions of Americans are ready to accept 
the doctrine of human responsibility for human welfare. Perhaps even 
more are ready to listen to the counterpart of that doctrine—the gospel 
of human power. 
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In the Name of Copernicus 


HARLOW SHAPLEY 

Thaddeus Banachiewicz of Krakow is an outstanding Polish 
astronomer of the present time. The past three years have been tet- 
rible. One of his colleagues, at least, has perished in the current scourge. 
Twice in his lifetime war has overrun his country, and his tradition- 
rich city has suffered losses in material, in men, and in spirit. Twice 
the wars have interrupted progress of the science that his great fore- 
runner in Krakow, Nicholas Copernicus, did so much to advance. 
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After the first war had ravished the.scientific institutions of Po- 
land, Professor Banachiewicz turned to America for sympathy, and 
also for material assistance, in the hope of replacing some of the 
equipment that had been lost. By appointment we met in Rome in 
1922; he described the situation in Poland, outlined the renewed dreams 
of Polish science, and asked if some telescope might not be provided 
which would assist in building again an astronomical institute in 
Krakow. The request was made in the name of Copernicus and, of 
course, succeeded. The Harvard Observatory happened to be able to 
recall an 8-inch telescope it had lent to the University of Arizona, re- 
paired the instrument, and equipped it with suitable accessories. It was 
shipped to Danzig where it was met ceremoniously. A graceful ac- 
knowledgment was sent to Harvard by the Faculty of the Jagiellonian 
University in Krakow (where Copernicus studied from 1491 to 1495) 
—‘‘the friendship of both our nations, sealed with blood in the fight 
for Liberty, is fortified at present in peaceful work for the general 
good of mankind.” 

Notable work has been done with the American-Polish telescope, 
particularly on the comets of this planetary system which four hun- 
dred years ago the early Polish astronomers set to rights. 


After the present war, the opportunity of helping restore the 
science that has been only temporarily extinguished in Poland will be 
again before us. A Copernican Memorial Observatory should be con- 
templated—a contribution from all the people in the world who value 
highly the gift of light and orientation that this one man provided 
mankind four centuries ago. 


The portrait of Copernicus, and the illustration of his work, on 
the previous page is by the noted Polish artist, Arthur Szyk of New 
York. Working in the technique of the medieval manuscript illumina- 
tion, he has been able to tell much of the story of the life and work 
of the versatile Copernicus in a single picture. The coats-of-arms of the 
various Polish cities with which Copernicus was associated are in the 
border. The coat-of-arms of the University of Krakow is in the upper 
right-hand corner. In the upper left, the Krakow “Acropolis.” In his 
hand and on the table are various astronomical devices and instruments. 
Conspicuously shown are the Holy Bible as a symbol of his professional 
career as a Churchman, and the manuscript of De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium, a symbol of his place as the solar system’s great- 
est Revolutionary. 


Scientist, with the permission of the Editor, the Kosciusko Foundation, Harlow 


This article and the cut are reprinted from the April issue of The American’ 
Shapley and Arthur Szyk. 
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The Force of Ideas 
RALPH B. WINN 


It is customary to believe that ideas, as products of reasoning, are 
powerful and, hence, necessarily influential. The truth is, however, that 
they are strangely weak but occasionally tenacious. Scores of ideas— 
all true, sound, clear, valuable—are daily disregarded, trampled, 
choked before they are properly born. Public neglect of good ideas is 
the standing rule, not an exception. And even when they are noticed by 
a few appreciative minds—as are many excellent ideas found on the 
pages of our philosophic journals—they seldom reach one hundred 
pairs of readers’ eyes in the country of more than one hundred million 
people. It has been a long tradition in this country as elsewhere that, 
while money must be paid for any acquired piece of goods or service, 
scholarly articles have to be done without compensation, for the sheer 
“love of wisdom.” 


This is not a complaint, however; it is an objective statement of 
fact, a product of careful analysis. The truth is, I repeat, that ideas are 
weak, even in the world of homo sapiens. But how shall we explain 
the mighty though slow and tortuous progress of ideas, many of them 
incorporated in things, processes and methods, which we call our ad- 
vanced civilization ? 


It can hardly be denied that human emotions invariably win when 
it comes to a clash with reasoned ideas. The biologically older, deep- 
rooted force of feeling, in its many forms of love and hatred, anger 
and fear, devotion and envy, caution and greed, is able at any moment 
to twist and distort the precious thought. If sufficiently aroused it is 
able even to smash the thinker himself, as Christ, Socrates and Bruno 
were smashed. 


How does it happen, then, that reason, so weak as to be virtually 
at the mercy of any gust of feeling, does win sometimes and in a long 
run? How does it happen that, in a world where the expression of origi- 
nal and courageous thoughts is so commonly penalized by censure or 
martyrdom, men of genius are nevertheless admired and worshipped, 
mainly posthumously, as heroes and benefactors ? 

There are two principal reasons for this apparent paradox. First, 
true ideas of significance have a greater survival and revival value than 
falsities. Second, emotion is not necessarily inimical to reason. 

Falsities defeat themselves ultimately in a test of efficiency. No 
matter how persistently and stubbornly they may be defended, they are 
sterile and doomed. A false dream cannot come true. A mistaken bit 


This is a companion-piece of the article by the same author, “Ideas Must Serve 
Humanity,” which appeared in The Humanist, Summer issue, Vol. II, No. 2, 1942. 
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of news cannot be verified. A wrong medicine cannot cure. An ill- 
devised machine cannot be effectively operated. A malfunctioning in- 
stitution cannot permanently satisfy people. For a while falsity and 
error may seem to flourish but time and actualities are against them. 

Truths, on the other hand, when given a fair chance, prove them- 
selves efficient. No matter how persistently and stubbornly they may be 
condemned or avoided, they are fruitful. A reliable scientific predic- 
tion is likely to come true. A faithful batch of information becomes 
known sooner or later. The right kind of medicine is the sole perma- 
nent cure. A well-devised mechanism is the only one that will work 
adequately and in an enduring manner. A well-functioning institution 
gtadually overcomes all distrust and disapproval. 

The struggle between truths and falsities or between knowledge 
and ignorance reminds one of the biological survival of the fittest and 
of natural selection. Truths are the fit; falsities are the unfit. The very 
efficiency and fruitfulness of right ideas gives them a sufficient margin 
of superiority over wrong claims, and enables them to survive or to 
return in the long course of history. 

But ideas, no matter how profound and useful, seldom have their 
way by themselves. They need a more powerful ally. They need the 
support of something that plays a more important role in everyday life. 
They need the aid of emotion. 

There are two kinds of right ideas which meet few obstacles, in 
this respect. On the one hand, there are ideas which, by their very 
nature, do not antagonize. Such ideas do not seem to interfere with 
anybody’s pet interest. They do not offend anybody’s religious devo- 
tion, political affiliation, economic safety. They do not endanger any- 
body’s worldly possessions or essential aspirations. Their winning card 
is the lack of emotional opposition, especially when accompanied by a 
fairly transparent usefulness. The early inventions lying at the very 
foundation of our civilization—the axe, the wheel, or the sail—belong 
to this category. Among the recent discoveries, the theory of quanta and 
the doctrine of relativity owe their quick success to the same circum- 
stance. Only those men whose great ideas, it seems, do not step on the 
toes of any group, can hope to gain recognition during their own life- 
time. Otherwise, they have to bequeath their contributions to the atten- 
tion of posterity. 

On the other hand, there are also ideas which are demanded by 
the very nature of a particular social stage. When history reaches one 
of those blind alleys where cultural maladjustment resulting from a 
continuous operation of false, inadequate or obsolescent ideas becomes 
conspicuous; when wrong ways, processes and institutions cause a dis- 
tinct, undeniable suffering to people and lead to a wide-spread dis- 
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satisfaction; when the illogical, self-contradictory character of prevail- 
ing doctrines stands fully revealed—then an invitation to more 
adequate, correct, satisfactory ideas prompts their appearance or re- 
appearance on the scene of history. The doctrine of laissez-faire, for 
instance, was actually in demand in the eighteenth-century Europe, for 
its favorable reception was well prepared by the growth of towns, the 
discovery of new lands, expansion of trade, the formation of new 
social strata. 

In the light of these considerations, it becomes clear that, though 
emotion appears to be a natural enemy of reason, human feelings, right 
or wrong, should not be held in contempt. Plato and, to a degree, 
Spinoza were definitely wrong in glorifying reason at the expense of 
emotion. True enough, feelings and passions originate in our animal 
nature; they are primitive and occasionally violent, as Freud pointed 
out more recently. Nevertheless, it is unwise to set spiritual nature 
against animal nature, for we cannot help but be both rational men 
and animals and have both minds and bodies. Contempt for emotional 
urges and drives can result only in frustration, repression and consider- 
able damage to mankind. Man cannot dispense with his “lower’’ nature, 
regardless of how hard he tries, regardless of how eloquent are its 
accusers. To fight emotion is to court the defeat of reason. 

It has been the consistent mistake of the last twenty-four centuries 
not to appreciate the right kind of relationship between reason and 
emotion. Intelligence, we assert, is not always contrary to feelings. Our 
sages must learn that emotion is a normal expression of the body, as 
normal and natural as hunger or sex. They should attempt to tame the 
wild animal within us, not by preaching against it, but by learning its 
habits. They should comprehend that nothing but alliance between body 
and mind will do. Figuratively speaking, emotion is the steed on which 
alone can reason ride into the promised land of happiness, co-opera- 
tion and plenty. 

The paradox of progress and the posthumous recognition of 
genius stand now explained. The force of ideas is indeed small, when 
compared to that of emotion. In any sharp combat between the two 
psychological factors, reason is invariably beaten, crushed, submerged. 
For men, as individuals, belong to the species of homo vulgaris. Only 
in the long run, when true ideas manifest their survival value in social 
heritage, do men partake of the fruits of wisdom. Only in the long 
run, can men be rightfully said to belong the species of homo sapiens. 
But the characteristics of that collective and historical species can be 
made incomparably more prominent, once we give up the traditional 
prejudice that emotion is the natural enemy of reason. The power of 
the brain can be, indeed, greatly magnified by its alliance with the heart. 
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TWO POEMS IN TIME OF WAR 
LeGarde S. Doughty 


Letter to France 
Remember yesterday. — Tomorrow comes at length. 
Let there be nothing in your hand but strength, 
No febrile pulp, no sinew to react 
In timid flexure from the exquisite pact 
You scrabbled centuries upon your soul. 


Today is shouted with a guttural. 

The sound is passion from insolvent wit. 

But read the silent lips of time through it; 
Your sacrament is in their rise and fall. 

Even when Vichy panders, going your street, 
Throw lean, expedient shadows on the wall, 
And pause and pass with glances dead as sleet, 
No longer friends who simply come to call— 
Tomorrow, think . . . Tomorrow above all. 


To a Reactionary in a Bomb Shelter 


(What do you mean by a great nation but a great multitude of men who 


are true to each other? . . . Misunderstandings . . . come of the unlucky fact 
that the wise of one class habitually contemplate the foolish of the 
other ...... —JOHN RUSKIN) 


They who gave you counsel did not come 

In tongue’s length of you, warmly vis-a-vis. 
Right strangely they'd have sat to tinkling rum 
Iced with your clubby warmth contemptuously. 


They sent word they would come. You turned your clocks 
Ungraciously against the hour said. 
They stood an hour behind you. (paradox) 

They stood at once a century ahead. 


These doctrinaires were strong men, but they wept 
Because they could not call you from your sleep. 
And days and days you mocked them as you slept. 
And days they called, but now they only weep. 


All shoulders stoop to common parallel. 
Hope and scorn touch elbows in the crypt. 
And minds assimilate a common hell. 

No sound is spoken. Lukewarm tea is sipped. 
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A Humanist Approach to Economics 
SCOTT NEARING 


Economics is a word used to describe that complex of culture 
traits and relationships through which men secure their livelihood. 
Technically, economic culture traits are built up by discovery and in- 
vention. 

The man who first harnessed fire or made dynamite made a con- 
tribution to the sum total of human culture. He was not in a position, 
however, to determine how the new forces should be used. Both fire 
and dynamite may be employed constructively or destructively. They 
may be used to build or to tear down. It is the community that, through 
its customary procedures, its educational institutions and its adminis- 
trative apparatus, must determine the manner in which new agencies 
are employed. 

How is one to know whether a technical product such as a piece 
of tempered steel or an electric motor is being used for advantage or 
harm? For wealth or illth, in Ruskin’s phraseology. There is of course 
no infallible test, but there are criteria or guides to judgment such as: 
1. Does the use to which the artifact is put tend toward the maximum 

of life unfoldment and fulfilment for the largest possible number 
of persons? 

Specifically this would mean that in deciding whether a skein of 
yarn should be put through a machine and be made into a sweater, or 
should pass through human hands and be made into a sweater, the 
matter of primary consideration would not be efficiency—the minimum 
of labor hours—but the personality fulfilments of maker and of con- 
sumer. Instead of transfering all production to factories as a means of 
lowering labor costs and increasing the total volume of profits, hand 
craft industry would turn out all of those products in the creation of 
which personality develops. 

Following out this principle, wire nails and railroad cars would 
be made in factories. Many articles of clothing, furnishings, furniture, 
household equipment, dwellings, decorations of various kinds and most 
foods would be the product of handcraft. 

Or, in deciding how many people should live on a given square 
mile of land surface, the test would be, not how much their presence 
will yield in rents to landlords and in profits to merchants, but what 
population density will result in the maximum of radiant health and 
joyous endeavor for the individuals who inhabit the area. 

2. The economic apparatus should provide the community with an ade- 
quate flow of goods and services. 
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It is not the business of an engineer in the municipal water depart- 
men to guarantee dividends to makers of water pipe. He is there to see 
that the city dwellers have the water they need. 

What holds for water holds equally for food, clothing and other 
necessaries. The economist should see to it that plans are made and 
carried out under which people will be well fed and well provided with 
the necessaries and decencies. 

3. The nearer any economic process can come to self-service the less 
the danger of parasitic deterioration and the greater the probability 
of joy, growth and a sense of fulfilment. 

Corn from the market cannot have the flavor of corn from the 
home garden; first, because it is wilted, and second, because it is not 
seasoned with sweat and surrounded with the aura of plans and hopes 
that inspire the home gardener. 

The more goods are processed, the more mineral salts and vita- 
mins they lose and the less the feeling of fulfilment which accompa- 
nies a direct relation between production and use. This is true not only 
of food products, but of all consumer goods and services. A hope chest 
filled with the most expensive goods from a department store never has 
the significance of one that contains the handmade products of the 
owner and her friends. 

. The closer men live to the rhythms of nature the greater their sta- 
” ie poise and sense of oneness with life. 

Children should go to bed at dusk and get up at dawn. They 
should romp over grassy slopes and poke their fingers and toes among 
the pebbles of flowing brooks. They should watch butterflies and birds. 
They should thrill with the out-going joy of spring and prepare in the 
austere autumn days for the rigors of winters. Following the rhythms 
of nature provides more than a formal education; it stimulates unfold- 
ment and growth, and attaches the fortunate individual irrevocably to 
Mother Earth. 

Every day, every week and every year every adult should renew 
his contacts with nature. He may walk in the woods, sit on the grass, 
breath deeply of pure air, bask in the sunshine, dig in the earth, enjoy 
the storms or watch the stars. But not for long should he allow his 
earth contacts to be broken. 

The gardener should defend with passionate determination his 
right to grow flowers, vegetables and fruit. No aspect of life is more 
important to his wellbeing. 

Those who have been shut away from nature in factories, office 
buildings and the slums of Hester Street and Park Avenue should 
organize a crusade with banners: Back to Earth; Sunshine and Starshine 
for All; We Will Dig; Long Live Mother Nature. 
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Commodity production and high pressure selling have made mil- 
lions of talented humans into spectators who stand outside all of the 
creative processes of nature and society, and feel their own creative 
impulses shrivel and die. It is time they break the chains with which 
business for profit had loaded them, and once more breathe the glad 
free air of creative endeavor. 

These are four of the basis considerations that should determine 
the character of an economic order. If men want to live long and hap- 
pily they do not go into a tightly-shut garage and start the engine. This 
is suicide. Is it not equally suicidal to permit considerations of efficiency, 
of profits, of ostentatious consumption and of body comfort to stand 
in the way of a full, free, abundant life? 

Modern man has at his disposal a technical apparatus that makes 
it unnecessary for him to struggle all day for a bare subsistance. Eco- 
nomically he is freed from the rigors of bread labor. How long will it 
be before he learns to handle this invaluable production instrument 
with the same loving care and the same sense of creative power that 
an artist imparts to his brush or a poet to his pen? 


Humanist Students and Biblical Study 


HAROLD SCOTT 


For some years in our graduate theological schools, philosophy of 
religion has been popular at the expense of Biblical studies. Many stu- 
dents,—some encouraged by teachers,—have felt the study of the Bible, 
being really a department of historical studies, had a place in the schol- 
arly world; but was mainly irrelevant to the task of finding a valid phi- 
losophy of religion for today. 

At first no ill effects from the neglect of the Bible were felt. With 
the invasion of America by foreign philosophies of religion the non- 
Biblical American theological world was as France before the German 
hordes. American philosophies of religion calmly disregarded the Bible. 
European theologies rest upon a theory of history that is derived from 
the New Testament and particularly Paul’s letters. New Testament 
scholars cannot accept that theory. 

The apostolic succession of Paul, Augustine, Calvin, Kierkegaard, 
Barth, Brunner, and their American imitators, while having a delight- 
ful time over the differences between tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum, all 
assume gigantic interpositions of deity in history for which there is no 
evidence. In this they are as naive as any fundamentalist. To take the 
example nearest at hand, Professor Daniel D. Williams in a carefully 
integrated article in the Spring 1942 number of The Journal of Liberal 
Religion simply assumes the following basis: 
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“Christians see the ultimate goodness at the heart of God in the vicarious 
suffering, the merciful forgiveness of the Cross. Here is the light of the world. 
Yet this radiance of forgivi ing and suffering love would be impossible were there 
no suffering to be borne and no sin to be forgiven.’ 


Of course this is preacher language, but it appears to be deliberate 
theological language also. The events from which this theological 
imagery derived never happened. A Jewish carpenter-teacher became 
involved with the Roman government of Judea, and, accused of treason, 
was crucified. This became a basis for a myth, or a series of myths, 
utilized by a Macedonian culture in building a new religion eventually 
called Christianity. 

All neo-Calvinists necessarily base their theology on Christian 
myth, which is no better nor worse than other myth. In their theology 
constant references are made to alleged historical facts, and our stu- 
dents and ministers are victimized because they do not know what 
alleged facts are stupendous assumptions with no support at all in 
critical New Testament research. From the standpoint of New Testa- 
ment criticism it is a pity that creative and disciplined thinking erects 
superstructures with such elaborate tracery and assumes foundations 
that do not exist. 

Our humanist students have their whole professional career in 
which to formulate and mature a philosophy of religion. First, how- 
ever, they need in the seminary a thorough study of Christian origins. 
While the results of New Testament research are imposing, not many 
students take more than a few superficial courses in New Testament. 
The way to sanity in theology’ in America is not by men piling up 
quotations of each other, nor by splitting hairs over the verbiage differ- 
ent book-writers employ; but by systematic exploration of Christian 
beginnings under competent guidance. If theology is imposed on that 
base we shall not see our young men swept off their feet by a theology 
because it is novel, sensational, or easy to preach. 


ISome religious humanists like Albert Dieffenbach insist that the study of theology 
in the sense of “‘man’s relation to the universe” is essential not only to equip one to an- 
swer the neo-orthodox, but also to enable one to achieve a comprehending world view 
yielding faith in man and life.—EprrTor. 


Never O Child 


Never, O child, do anything 

You would not in a wildwood sing: 
Was wisdom I refused to know 
Because an elder told me so. 


—Witter Bynner 
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Latin-American Humanists 
Carlos Vaz Ferreira of Uruguay, Practical Idealist 


“Vaz Ferreira is, without doubt, one of the great teachers of America,” 
says the Peruvian literary critic, Luis-Alberto Sanchez. For thirty years Carlos 
Vaz Ferreira of Uruguay has filled the chair of philosophy in the University 
of Montevideo. He has also held various other positions in the University, as 
well as having served in the Ministry of Education. His philosophy unites a 
strong moral emphasis with rigorous logical thinking. A summary of some of 
his attitudes toward science, religion and society follows, based on the author's 
recent books. 

With regard to science, its ideal should be the investigation of the “how” 
rather than the ‘‘why” of things, and “the truth must be sought directly, inde- 
pendently of theories.” The metaphysical instinct, however, cannot be abolished, 
and no absolute boundary line can be fixed between science and metaphysics. 
“To make metaphysics good is the only preservative known for not making it 
bad.” An example of bad metaphysics would be the supposition of a chemist 
that his theory of atoms is a faithful expression of reality. It is thus necessary 
to be metaphysical in order to be truly positivistic in science. 

In the field of religion, Vaz Ferreira makes some observations. ‘“That life 
has no sense without religion, is evident. And also that until now a religion 
capable of giving meaning to life has not been developed.” The fear of punish- 
ment is supposed to restrain conduct; but often the hope of an easy pardon is 
more powerful, leading to laxity. Religious persons who think they are “elected” 
by God are like preferred servants in daily life who feel superior to others. 
Examining the idea of immortality, the author distinguishes between the desire 
for immortality and the belief in it. The desire is more common than the be- 
lief, but of the two, the latter would be more of an indication of immortality. 
But the true and most common instinct is not that of surviving or of not sur- 
viving. It is instead the feeling that either is difficult or impossible. The author's 
conclusion about immortality is, “But if there is no guarantee, there is a pos- 
sibility.” 

Confronting the world crisis, the Uruguayan asks, “Is it a sign of moral 
decadence?”” Although not denying badness in human nature, his answer is 
that fundamentally it is not so much a moral as a rational crisis. By the latter 
is meant failure to learn from experience and lack of critical intelligence in 
human affairs. Through the ages new and higher ideals have arisen. Formerly, 
slavery was considered “‘natural’’; now the ideal of liberty for all men is more 
widely held. Sympathy toward those suffering from the industrial order has 
increased. Contrary to extreme nationalism, the ideal of internationalism has 
grown. Horror at war has increased. The belief in the dignity of woman is 
becoming widespread. These and other emerging ideals bring about new and 
complicated problems which mankind finds difficulty in solving. Burning wheat 
to maintain prices, for example, or desiring tariff protection for one’s own coun- 
try and free trade for other countries means not so much a morally weak, as an 
intellectually weak, humanity. Therefore, there is no increasing moral decad- 
ence, but rather an increasing moral resistance to evils. The crisis is basically a 
rational one. 

Vaz Ferreira makes a distinction between the present value of striving to 
realize the good, and the final outcome. He believes in a partial optimism with 
regard to the perfect realization of ideals in the future. But he accepts complete 
optimism about the value of making the effort now to establish the good. 


—John Hershey 
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Science and Democracy 


The First Conference on The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith 


Great credit is due to all concerned for conceiving and carrying out the 
recent Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. Edwin H. 
Wilson, minister of the First Unitarian Society of Schenectady and Editor of 
The Humanist, reflecting the desire of a number of his correspondents, called 
together the original group in New York which in turn set up the committee 
which planned and convened the conference as an independent and unlabeled 
group. The aim is to draw together a broad front of religious liberals, human- 
ists, naturalistic and pragmatic philosophers, socially-conscious scientists, progres- 
sive educators and social workers, who will marshall “the scientific spirit and 
the democratic faith” in opposition to all repression of freedom of faith and 
inquiry and in support of democracy in its widest implications. Great credit is 
due Dr. Jerome Nathanson, leader of the New York Ethical Culture Society 
who as Executive Secretary revealed great administrative drive in financing and 
planning, as well as to Dale De Witt, Treasurer, and Mr. James Hart who 
assisted him. Members of the American Humanist Association, in response to a 
letter from Mr. Wilson, contributed approximately 20 per cent of the funds 
raised in advance of the Conference. 


The Conference was held May 29, 30 in the Meeting House of the Society 
for Ethical Culture of New York City. Attendance was large and a group of 
exceptionally able speakers presented many different phases of the conference 
subject. 

A number of major ideas emerged clearly from the discussion. The first 
was that the claim made by the exponents of authoritarian religion, that the 
only sound basis for democracy is belief in the God of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, simply is not true. The most militant statement of this was presented 
by Max Otto, Chairman of the department of philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin. He maintained that the triumph of supernatural religion would 
mean the end of the democratic enterprise. We live in a new world created by 
science and we cannot possibly get along in that world with the old religion 
which is pre-scientific and insular. The plain truth is that the religion by which 
we as a people have been living is dead; though it is still deeply entrenched in 
habit and institution, the life has fled from it. We are under the compulsion 
of necessity to press on to the development of a new religion born of scientific 
knowledge and our concern for the highest human welfare. 

Science will contribute greatly to the creation of that new faith. Dr. Arthur 
Morgan told us that science has made the greatest contribution to human life 
of the past thousand years. We must look to it for the correction of the ills of 
our present society. Many men, disheartened by the use to which science has 
been put in war, urge that we need a vacation from science in order that we 
may catch up with the knowledge we have already acquired. Not so, said the 
men of this conference; what we need is more science, particularly the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the pressing social problems. 

A strong note of social responsibility on the part of scientists was sounded 
in the paper by Sir Richard Gregory, President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He said that the scientist can no longer live apart in 
his laboratory or the ivory tower of his speculation, disavowing responsibility 
for the consequences of the inventions and theories he sets loose in the world. 
He is a man as well as a scientist and has the duty of making sure that his gifts 
to the world are used for the benefit of men. The responsibility is not his alone 
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but one that he shares with society. This note echoed and re-echoed throughout 
the conference, giving it a strong ethical quality. 

Mark May, Director of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University, 
was particularly felicitous in his description of the ethics implicit in science. He 
said that the code of science is unofficial but none the less binding on all sci- 
entists. It includes absolute honesty in reporting the results obtained, fearless 
search for the truth, readiness to share the results of their labors with the whole 
community instead of exploiting them for private gain, and insistence on the 
necessity for universal freedom of inquiry. Actually the scientists are living by 
a higher code than that which obtains in society at large. 

It was clear, from the deliberations of this conference, that a new religion 
is in the process of development, a religion in which the spirit of science with 
its passion for the truth is joined with the spirit of democracy with its passion 
for mankind. This religion is in its early stages but it is rich in the promise of 
serving life more adequately than ever the old was able to do. It is the same 
religion which we humanists are seeking to serve—the religion which unites 
the age-old idealism and concern for the values of human life with the new 
insights and powers of science. The Conference on The Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith was in itself a splendid manifestation of the power and re- 
sources of this religion and a validation of our hope that it may indeed prove 
to be the religion of the future. —E. Burdette Backus 


Where Humanists Can Agree 


What bothers many of the opponents of humanism is the fact that it does 
not offer positive assurances of cosmic support for human values. They want 
a guarantee that our sun will not become a nova next week, as the price of their 
adherence to high ethical ideals. The implication is that if Nature may be going 
to let us down, then we have no obligations toward ourselves or our fellow men. 
If Nature, by a sort of trader’s covenant, will promise us faithfully to come to 
our assistance, then we shall carry out our part of the bargain. But unless the 
victorious outcome of the game of life is warranted in advance, they do not 
propose to play. 

Having made this excessive demand for cosmic security, any philosophy 
which does not furnish such positive assurances is immediately written down 
as “inadequate.” The humanist differs from the supernaturalist most funda- 
mentally in making no such demand. He may believe that Nature is friendly, 
or hostile, or indifferent, according to what evidence he is able to gather from 
human experience, both religious and scientific. But he does not hold out for 
the highest price he can get for his ethical virtues. He does not insist that his 
ideals be validated in advance by guarantees that he cannot lose by adhering to 
them. He has his own human code, and he lives as best he can by it, ‘with 
strength and with style,’ come hell or high-water, because he believes that liv- 
ing by it will make this world a better place for all men to live. As André 
Maurois expresses it in his recent autobiography ‘I Remember, I Remember”: 
“It seems to me that in an indifferent universe man cannot rely either on nature, 
whose laws ignore our feelings, nor on the masses of humanity, whose actions 
are still natural phenomena, but that he must be able to rely on himself and on 
like-minded companions . . .”” Humanists may well differ over the extent to 
which Nature supports one pattern of behavior or another. What they can 
agree upon, however, is that there are human values supremely worth-while, 
quite apart from any cosmic promises in advance about their chances of sur- 
vival. —Harold A. Larrabee 
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Book “Kea VLEws 


Nagel on Meiklejohn on John Dewey 


The explicit aim of Dr. Meiklejohn’s book’ is to find a justification for 
the secularization of education and for its transfer from the hands of the church 
into those of the state. In order to achieve it, he is compelled to develop not 
only a theory of education but a social and moral philosophy as well. He ex- 
plicitly rejects the claim of the medieval Church to determine what is to be 
taught, and he vigorously dissociates himself from any non-naturalistic moral 
theory. He nevertheless finds no less inadequate the philosophy of individualistic 
liberalism as expressed in the representative spokesmen of modern ‘‘Protestant- 
capitalist culture.” For according to him, the secular state must be viewed as 
the most inclusive embodiment of intelligence, and as the source of all valid 
aspirations and civilizing effort. He thus resolves his primary problem only by 
claiming for the “‘state’’all the virtue, power, and intelligence traditionally asso- 
ciated with some type of divine agency. As Dr. Meiklejohn himself puts the 
matter, ‘ “Whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it’ was the old 
doctrine. It is now replaced by the assertion that each of us, in a well-organized 
society, yields to the state all that he is, all that he has, and that, in doing so, 
each of us becomes a free person.” The “well-organized society” turns out to 
be a totalitarian ‘“‘world-state,” in which the sense of kinship or “brotherhood” 
is to be the ultimate ground for reasonable action, social cohesion, and demo- 
cratic equality. Education is thereby argued to be the function of the secular 
state, for “the purposes of all teaching is to express the cultural authority of the 
group by which the teaching is given.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn states his conclusions only after a long examination, occupy- 
ing a good two-thirds of the book, of various diverging and converging theories 
of education and society: those of Comenius, John Locke, Matthew Arnold, 
Rousseau, and John Dewey. Locke is the chief villain of the piece, since it was 
he who gave the most decisive expression to the divisive forces of irresponsible 
individualism. But it is Dewey, as the outstanding contemporary representative 
of pluralism and relativism in social theory, who is the occasion of Dr. Meikle- 
john’s longest and severest critique. Students of Dewey’s writings will be 
amazed to read the constructions Dr. Meiklejohn places upon them. In brief, 
he accuses Dewey of a systematic disparagement of intelligence, of a ‘‘sub- 
jectivistic’” interpretation of thought and knowledge, and of formulating simply 
another expression for “the chaotic individualism of a disintegrating Protestant- 
capitalist culture.” A single example must suffice to show that Dewey’s alleged 
“subjective mood” is only a figment of Dr. Meiklejohn’s imagination. He cor- 
rectly reports Dewey to hold that philosophy (taken in the sense of “wisdom’’ ) 
is something distinct from positive science; and he interprets this to mean that 
for Dewey custom and instinct are the final arbiters of choice, and that intelli- 
gence is independent of knowledge. In fact, however, Dewey is simply noting 
the interpretative and evaluative function of philosophy, and clearly indicates 
the dependence of its findings upon the conclusions of positive inquiry. Thus, 
in the very context in which Dr. Meiklejohn finds evidence for Dewey’s “‘sub- 
jectivism”’ the latter declares: 


‘Education Between Two Worlds,” by Alexander Meiklejohn. 1942, New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. 303 pp. 1942, $3.00. 
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“Philosophy has a double task; that of criticizing existing aims with respect 
to the existing state of science, pointing out values which have become obsolete 
with the command of new resources, showing what values are merely sentimental 
because there are no means for their realization; and also that of interpreting the 
results of specialized science in their bearing on future social endeavor.” 
(Democracy and Education, p. 384). What Dr. Meiklejohn calls Dewey's “sub- 
jectivism” is only the latter’s pluralism and relativism; but why what is relative 
should therefore be subjective is nowhere explained. For Dewey a moral ideal 
is not deducible by reasoning, and in any case it is not to be confused with 
warranted knowledge. For Dr. Meiklejohn an ideal is apparently worth nothing 
unless it is guaranteed by the thunder of an absolute imperative. It is under- 
standable why he should find himself at odds with Dewey; but it is deplorable 
that his disagreements should lead him to distort almost beyond recognition the 
main tenor of Dewey’s teachings. 

Dr. Meiklejohn’s apotheosis of the state as the source of all values is ad- 
mittedly inspired by Rousseau. He accepts from the latter the notion of a ‘‘Gen- 
eral Will,” in terms of which all particular values are to be measured. He asserts, 
though without proof, that there is a continuous purpose running through human 
experience—a purpose which is the manifestation of the General Will—which 
seeks to dominate the course of events, and which finds expression in the 
postulate that ‘‘all men are brothers.” But it is not easy to ascertain whether 
Dr. Meiklejohn is delivering an exhortation or offering an analysis of actual 
society. On the one hand, he declares frankly that “the life of fellowship is an 
ideal, a goal,” and that the brotherhood of man is something to be achieved. On 
the other hand, he rejects all views of the ‘‘state’” which regard the latter as the 
institution which adjusts conflicting interests and pressure-groups, on the ground 
that such analyses overlook the inherent unity of mankind as a society of broth- 
ers; and he thus implies that the life of fellowship is in some way embodied in 
the actual structure of mankind. There is thus a fundamental incoherence in Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s philosophy of society and education. If the brotherhood of man 
is only a goal to be achieved, it cannot serve as the rationale for the seculariza- 
tion of education in present-day society; and if that society does in some way 
embody the life of fellowship, Dr. Meiklejohn’s characterization of ‘‘Protestant- 
capitalist culture” as ‘‘disorganized’”’ and “chaotic” must surely be misplaced. 

But much more serious is Dr. Meiklejohn’s uncritical acceptance of the 
doctrine of the General Will. On his own testimony, the General Will is sup- 
posed to be an actual striving or dominant pattern of existing society. How then, 
if custom and habit are not to be the sole guides to moral choice, can the validity 
and adequacy of the alleged claims of this General Will be evaluated? Dr. 
Meiklejohn rules as pernicious the consideration of specific interests and of 
ways to integrate them, when making any moral evaluations. Is he not there- 
fore compelled to accept the brutal dictum Die Weltgeschichte is das Weltgericht 
as the ultimate principle of social morality? Is he not in fact subordinating all 
rational consideration of goods and ideals to the frequently blind forces and 
accidents of the historical process? Is he not, in brief, compelled to identify 
existence with rationality, the real with the ideal ? 

Dr. Meiklejohn’s sketch of the totalitarian world-state is an ecstatic vision 
of what he would like human society to be. Like any other such vision it re- 
quires to be judged in terms of the concrete materials of the human scene—in 
terms of the ascertained possibilities of its realization as well as in terms of its 
adequacy to specific human needs. The tail-end of a brief review is not the 
place to undertake such a judgment. But every sound judgment will surely rec- 
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ognize that by confusing the objects of the heart's desire (however reasonable 
that desire may happen to be) with the things and events which happen to 
exist, one is only illustrating that philosophy which accepts whatever happens 
as necessarily rational, and which makes the sheer possession of power the ulti- 
mate ground for moral authority. 


—Ernest Nagel 


Human Equality Is Its Own Sanction 


Herbert Agar is not a theologian. For theological underpinnings he turns 
to Saint-Exupéry claiming to find theistic authority for the ‘central and explo- 
sive idea” of a revitalized world democracy.” That idea is human equality. This 
central idea we accept; in fact we largely agree with his impassioned and impor- 
tant book. It calls for thinking that is not thin and action (by government, 
business, press and labor) that is socially responsible. But when he states that 
“A world of relative values and undiluted rationalism can never stand against 
a world of absolute values and headlong emotions” he flirts with the spiritual 
fascism which would force people to accept, as a condition of democratic citizen- 
ship, the idea of God as the alleged ‘‘central affirmation” of our civilization. Here 
Agar dilutes democracy with totalitarianism. Far better had he not marred an 
otherwise exciting and useful challenge to America and instead had made devo- 
tion to human equality the central affirmation. 

Why not? Now, when we need unity, is no time to raise the always divisive 
theological issue. Obviously the cause of human equality cannot wait for all 
men to be converted to this or that theology or to no theology as its purportedly 
sole foundation. For some thinkers the concept of human equality stands in its 
own right as a directly experienced value. It can be additionally supported by a 
variety of world views. Even if the ideas of God and human equality were 
once umbilically related, God’s representatives have too often disowned the 
child for it not to be able to make its own way on earth. 

Agar himself gives an excellent voice to humanist conviction of human 
worth. “If the individual personality has a final value, if each man’s soul has 
an absolute importance, there must be no such thing as a state with unlimited 
powers to coerce or twist that personality. ... ’’ And Saint-Exupéry declared “I 
shall fight for man. Against man’s enemies—but against myself as well.” To 
each man, then, his theology, but to all—faith in human equality, would be a 
far better approach. Only when theology, because aggressively authoritarian, 
would divide and conquer, should we make it an issue. The free mind is the 
more essential value. 

Agar contends that thinness of thought and irresponsibility in politics and 
business are luxuries. Our goal, he holds, is to supplement and guide govern- 
ment and economics with moral convictions in the cause of ‘one human race.” 
The moral issue is central. We must choose between a worse evil or a better 
good. ‘When a barbarian kills the world he can put nothing in its place.”” Now, 
for us “it is high politics or none”; we no longer have the privilege of being 
greedy or irresponsible or second rate. 

Unemployment is the chief cancer of our sick society and in how we meet 
it is the test of our survival. ‘“The price of failure is death.”” Guided by the ideal 
of human equality we are exhorted to give our best thought and earnest will to 
employment for a// men to the end that they may live a life. 

*“A Time for Greatness,” by Herbert Agar. Little Brown and Company, Boston. 
1942. 301 pages. $2.50. 
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“Hitler fears the idea of all men.” Inspired by that idea, when victory 
comes, we will have a second chance to live up to the moral demands of democ- 
racy. Agar shows that a widespread change of heart, and an increase of intel- 
lectual competence, will be necessary to permit us to take advantage of our sec- 
ond chance. But, we hold that the free mind alone can achieve that competence, 
and a dogmatic partnership which impedes it cannot win men to active service 
of all men. 

Few books have been as forthright or clear in placing the inescapable moral 
issue before us. By bringing the issue of equality to the front, and letting each 
person find in his religion or philosophy a sanction for that idea, we can avoid 
the divisive influence of theology and unite in ethical action in behalf of the 
common man. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 


No Common Tongue 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. Third Symposium, 1943. 


From reading this third volume of the series of books’ produced by the 
annual Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion I, at least, get the im- 
pression that the more propagandistic and doctrinaire phase of the movement 
has passed, that the more ardent spokesmen of the various groups have made 
their pronouncements and issued their forensic challenges, and that a more 
irenic calm has succeeded. In fact, much mention is made in the Foreword of 
cultural pluralism as something to be admitted. And in the main body of the 
volume Professor Bryson’s essay in terms of cultural anthropology upon the 
relativities of the concept of a ‘‘good society” drives home the same point. I 
note that Dr. Ferré concedes the relativity more in fact than in principle by 
postulating the absoluteness of the Christian principle of agapé or love which 
works as a principle of natural law with changing content. But how does it guide 
the content ? 

It appears, in short, that three years of discussion have made themselves felt. 
Such realization is all to the good and in itself has justified the work of the 
Conference. The proposal now is to adopt a new approach to the desired ob- 
jective. A systematic study of answers to a given set of questions will, it is 
hoped, throw light on the disharmonies and mistakes of the world today. 

There is a wealth of material in the present volume, although, as the con- 
tributors recognize, most of the papers are necessarily too brief to do justice 
to the ideas put forward. I shall select some of those which appealed to me for 
mention. 

Brightman leads off with a paper on the objective basis of value judg- 
ments. Democracy, he argues, rests upon the objective validity and rationality 
of values. In some very real sense democratic values must be justifiable. His 
analysis of value-experience, value-judgments and norms ties them up with 
persons. In a broad sense, as he points out, idealists of the personalistic type 
and realists of the non-Platonic variety agree that value is bound up with re- 
sponses and experiences. I value what I like and desire. In his comment Pratt 


*“Science, Philosophy and Religion,” Third Symposium. Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. New York, 
1943. pp. xix, 437. $3.00. 
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calls this the subjective theory of value. It is, of course, such chiefly in contrast 
to Platonism. In my opinion, this type of approach is dominant in America 
today. Values arise and are tested in human living. The naturalistic humanist 
is glad to find he has so much in common with Brightman and Pratt. But, as it 
comes out later, Pratt still refuses to attach the name naturalism to anything 
but reductive materialism. But, surely, that is to ignore new developments 
along evolutionary lines. The heart of naturalism is its rejection of supernat- 
uralism and in its empirical approach to what is. And yet Pratt is a good psy- 
chologist and escapes naturalism there only by a resort to dualism. While still 
concerned with values I cannot but mention the criticisms passed by Beck of 
Yale who, with Ferré and Kroner, seems to be a representative of a kind of 
theistic absolutism. 

Frank introduces the positivistic, relativistic way of approach in an illumi- 
nating way. The essay is a good study in semantics and brings out the need for 
qualification and for operational criteria. Again, Beck raises questions; and 
some of them quite to the point. In effect, he asks whether this kind of opera- 
tionalism is not merely a generalization of Einsteinian relativity. Does not Frank 
relativize morality to a frame of reference dominated by the idea of authority? 

But I must hurry on. The paper by John M. Clark on democracy in the 
economic realm moves in the direction of evolutionary adjustment. The spirit 
of it is liberal. Father Ryan’s comments express the best development of the 
Roman Catholic ideas of corporate distributivism. One always wonders why 
Roman Catholic countries like Italy and Spain have not listened to the papal 
pronouncements. Is economic determinism the partial answer? 


Brubacher’s analysis of education from the standpoint of democracy is 
dominated by the very real problem of debating questions in school in such a 
way that fundamental and commensurable values will manifest themselves. He 
is rightly dissatisfied with forms of discussion which leave the impression that 
one position is as good as another. Mere majority rule is not much better for 
it is largely a substitute for force. The ideal is to find some common principle 
or universe of discourse within which education can proceed. Here, again, there 
is the desire for a general system of values and for some common method of 
testing objectives. 

As was to be expected, MacIver deals with questions of the price of peace 
with his usual awareness of the nub of the problem. “A war like this latest war 
is a revelation of the need for revolutionary change. Somewhere, in the ordering 
of human affairs, there was profound fault to cause so dreadful a catastrophe.” 
Among other things he attacks nationalism and the concept of sovereignty. His 
argument is to the effect that we must make profound psychological adjustments 
to an interdependent world. 

The papers on art are suggestive. The note struck might be called that of 
artistic humanism, that is, the responsibility of artists to society. 

Taken all in all, I have found the volume decidedly worth reading. While 
the representatives of religion speak in transcendental and theological terms, 
they are surrounded by men of an empirical temper. It is amusing to note that, 
in some of the discussions, the two groups can hardly understand one another's 
language. A sprinkling of humanists might at least have acted as interpreters 
between such diverse universes of discourse. I cannot see that religion and sci- 
ence have been brought any closer together. As for philosophy, its representa- 
tives rather fenced than got down to primary issues. 


—Roy Wood Sellars 
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A Good Book for 
‘Believers’ 


William Floyd is a useful American citi- 
zen. For more than twenty years, he has 
persistently devoted himself to good causes 
and the welfare of mankind. On the basis 
of extensive professional contact with the 
world of finance and business, he wrote a 
book on “Social Progress,’ and pilloried 
Finance Capitalism in a devastating work, 
“The People versus Wall Street.” Through- 
out his life he has maintained an ardent 
interest in promoting world peace. 

During the last decade or so, his intel- 
lectual and literary interests have shifted 
mainly to religion, and he has become one 
of the staunchest of humanist laymen. A 
part of his sprightly monthly, The Arbi- 
trator, is devoted to a review of humanist 
events, dates, literature and progress, as 
provided under the editorship of Sherman 
D. Wakefield. He is the author of several 
substantial books which investigate the 
tenets of orthodox Christianity with both 
penetration and learning. Such are his ‘Our 
Gods on Trial,” “The Mistakes of Jesus,” 
and “Christianity Cross-Examined.” 

In Mr. Floyd’s approach to religion, one 
can detect much of the effective method 
earlier pursued by Peter Abelard and Pierre 
Bayle. By skillful collection and arrange- 
ment of source-materials, he makes the 
Holy men and the Holy books confute and 
refute each other. He compels them auto- 
matically to confess their own contradic- 
tions and absurdities, and to reveal their 
anachronism. He refrains from heated in- 
vective and vehement denunciation. 

His latest book, ‘Humanizing Biblical 
Religion,’”* is his most constructive book 
on the religious question. His basic assump- 
tion is the highly reasonable thesis that: 
“The present is the most dependable era 
of revelation and is therefore more suitable 
than ancient times as the basis for a mod- 
ern religion or philosophy.” 

In accordance with this idea, he shows 
the varied forms of opposition which ortho- 
dox Christianity offers to social progress; 


~ 4Humanizing Biblical Religion,” by 
William Floyd. New York: The Arbitrator 
Press, 1943. 276pp. $2.00. 
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demonstrates that orthodoxy is by no means 
a “straw man,” as modernists contend— 
most modernists actually being orthodox on 
fundamentals of belief; examines the 
shaky and fading belief in God and the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture; exposes the 
archaic and inadequate nature of the Bible 
as a guide to conduct in the twentieth cen- 
tury; examines the historicity of Jesus; and 
concludes with evidence that humanism is 
the best avenue to a dynamic body of con- 
temporary social ethics. 

All in all, it is an arsenal for humanists, 
and a good book to hand out to “believers.” 


—Harry Elmer Barnes 


From Idealism to 


Instrumentalism 

When in 1879 John Dewey studied phil- 
osophy at John Hopkins, he was strongly 
influenced by George S. Morris who detest- 
ed the British empirical philosophers be- 
cause of their “degenerate neglect of Abso- 
lute Spirit.” Apparently these empiricists 
such as Hume and Mill were not worthy 
of serious consideration, and Morris added 
fuel to his scorn by calling Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Tennyson the 
greatest British philosophers! Dewey's 
emancipation from the deadly coils of such 
idealism is traced with profuse quotations 
from early papers and works minutely in 
this book.’ “Studies in Logical Theory,” 
(1903) was the climactic work of Dewey's 
early career. Strongly influenced by Dar- 
win’s evolutionary theory, Dewey finally 
rejected all logical postulates representing 
categories divorced from antecedent situa- 
tions and man’s environment. This of 
course led to an instrumentalist logic, an 
emphasis on the “natural history of 
thought’, thought as part of a double-inquiry 
process, an instrument arising from prob- 
lems in the environment and to be inter- 
preted in terms of its antecedents and con- 
sequences. 

Interesting bits of information which the 
modern naturalist may gather from Dr. 
White’s study are such things as the dif- 


5‘“The Origin of Dewey’s Instrumental- 
ism.” By Morton G. White, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 161 pp., $2.25. 
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ference betwen Thomas Henry Huxley and 
Dewey in their approach to the cosmic 
process. To Huxley the cosmic process and 
the human ethical process were in unre- 
lenting opposition. To Dewey there was 
no such conflict: ““We do not have here... 
a conflict of man as man with his entire 
natural environment. We have rather the 
modification by man of one part of the en- 
vironment with reference to another part.” 
This is an important distinction to be noted 
by present-day naturalists, especially as Jul- 
ian Huxley is far more in agreement with 
Dewey on this point than with his illus- 
trious grandfather. 

Another striking remark, prophetic for 
its modern implications, is Dewey’s com- 
ment on Renan, dating back to 1892: 
“Renan’s faith in ’48 was that science was 
to become universalized—universalized in 
its range by coming to include humanity as 
its subject matter; universalized in applica- 
tion by being made, as to its salient out- 
come the common possession of all men.” 

We should like to see this volume supple- 
mented by a work stressing the development 
of Dewey’s present social ideals and atti- 
tudes from his earlier views of the 1890's. 
Such a work would bring in proper relief 
the social impetus given by Dewey to the 
whole of American philosophy. 


—<Alfred Stiernotte 


Santayana 


The recent appearance of George Santay- 
ana’s long-awaited autobiography ‘Persons 
and Places’ makes timely the addition to 
the Modern Library series of “The Phil- 
osophy of Santayana,’® edited for Scribners 
in 1936 by Professor Irwin Edman of Co- 
lumbia. The latter’s fifty-page introductory 
essay is still the best approach to the de- 
ceptively difficult author of “The Life of 
Reason” and “Realms of Being.” Santay- 
ana’s humanism is subtle and complex, with 
utter blind spots in his social and political 
philosophy. But he remains one of the 
literary and philosophical masters of our 


*‘The Philosophy of Santayana.” Edited 
with an Introductory Essay, by Irwin Ed- 
man. lvi 596pp. Modern Library, 1942. 95 
cents. 
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century, well worth the kind of acquaint- 
ance whith this handy volume makes pos- 
sible. 


—Harold A. Larrabee 


The One Faith? 


Humanists, except for those chronically 
conditioned to spiritual nausea at each re- 
currence of the word “God,” will find in 
this volume carefully stated penetrating in- 
sights into human nature.’ Basic fact, for 
religious analysis, is the discovery in every 
human experience of altruistic tendencies, 
conflicting with egoistic tendencies, which 
compel us to act disinterestedly for the 
good of others. The development of the 
disinterested will-to-goodness appears not 
only in the individual as a conflict between 
lower and higher selves but also in the 
race as ‘necessary to save the race from 
destruction by an egoistic individualism.” 


The strange compulsiveness of man’s dis- 
interested good will toward others, at times 
in conflict with his more obvious self-inter- 
est, seems as if caused by some power not 
himself. It was, and is, natural to inter- 
pret this apparent power promoting the 
good of all as “God.” “It is not possible 
to distinguish between the divine and the 
human until the individual has developed 
the capacity to distinguish between the self 
and other selves, between a good-for-me 
and a_ good-for-that-other-but-not-for-me.” 
When the distinction is achieved, the ‘‘di- 
vine” emerges within one, and “God’’ may 
be said to be the disinterested will immi- 
nent in man. “But man has rarely been 
content to regard his God as merely a part 
of himself,” rather he regards him as also 
transcendent, and perceives himself as an 
organic part of a transcendent system of 
disinterested good will. ‘““We grow to iden- 
tify ourselves with others so that their 
pleasures are our pleasures, . . . we fight 
against their evil as we do our own... . 
This enlargement of the self to gather 
others into it... we commonly call ‘love’!” 
“God” is this love. 


™A Realistic Philosophy of Religion.” 
by A. Campbell Garnett. Willett, Clark & 
Company, Chicago, 1942. 331pp. $3.00 
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“The churches, undoubtedly, have done 
much good. But... they have certainly 
done much harm . . . in part because of a 
belief that correctness of doctrine is essen- 
tial to personal salvation and in part be- 
cause unanimity of doctrine seemed neces- 
sary to the unity and efficiency of the 
church. Both of these assumptions can be 
shown to be false. The church can and, if 
it is best to fulfil its function, must, be a 
free-thinking community.” “Life must go on 
without first reaching certainty and unan- 
imity. Life can go forward .. . without 
seeking to impose uniformity of opinion 
where no obvious objective ground for it 
exists.” “The really important part (of 
one’s faith) for present relations of an in- 
dividual to others, and of others to him, is 
his understanding of what his religious ex- 
perience implies regarding those human re- 
lations, and his willingness to follow . . . 
the altruistic and disinterested will. This 
understanding and willingness constitute 
the religious ideal and attitude. For the 
enlightened Christian and for the humanist 
it is essentially the same. They ave the 


—Archie J. Bahm 


one faith.” 


Out of the World 


Dr. Lee in brief but scholarly fashion 
shows that the mainstream of Christianity 
has never been Pacifist.’ He effectively de- 
nies the appeal to Jesus and the Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers (Chs. I & II). The considered 
opinion of Christian leaders from Augus- 
tine to Niebuhr has been that war is evil 
but sometimes necessary and just in this 
imperfect world. (p 78 ff, p 174, p 182, 
p 217) 

Historically Christian Pacifism has al- 
ways been part of a larger program of 
withdrawai from worldly affairs. (p 68; 
chs IV & VI) Modern Pacifism, converse- 
ly, is a strategy for participating in worldly 
affairs. By denying the appeal to Christian 
tradition Lee forces the Pacifist to establish 
his position purely on its present merits. 


—William P. Jenkins 


_&*The Historic Church and Modern 
Pacifism” by Umphrey Lee. Nashville, 
Tenn. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
249 pp. $2.00 
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Goals and Desires 
of Man 


American Freudiana, through Dr. Paul 
Schilder’s efforts, now has several thousand 
words added to the several million extant. 
The old philosophical snowball is still roll- 
ing. The basic premise of psychic deter- 
minism remains the categorical imperative 
it was when the Viennese Professor discov- 
ered its usefulness as a neat foundation 
stone for his metapsychology. ‘Freud has 
stated —’’, “Freud has said —”, ‘Freud 
holds that —’, keep reverberating through 
this reviewer's cerebral cortex and a great 
“resistance”, even a “hostility”, arises. An 
overwhelming desire comes over him to 
ask, “So what?” I have said it! Determin- 
ism wins! Because I have said it I am an 
obsessive-compulsive-resistant-hostile- father- 
hating-back-to-the-womb-psychoneurotic. 


“Goals and Desires of Man’” is highly 
unorganized. The chapter headings do not 
give any clear indication of the contents. 
For example, Chapter V, headed “Tools 
and Economics’, contains but four pages in 
which to cover the subject of the develop- 
ment of tools in the history of man. Where 
the Economics enters in is a question; noth- 
ing is said about economics except in the 
title. This applies to several other chapters 
which have been given “catchy” titles, but 
which contain little except the rehashing 
of some worn out argument among Freud- 
ians. The goals and desires of man turn 
out to be, as may easily be found in any 
orthodox Freudian work, the usual “‘poly- 
morphous perverse’ tendencies, described 
over again in the customary libidinous jar- 
gon. There is a complete absence of mod- 
ern neuro-physiological and clinical psychi- 
atric knowledge that is readily available to 
anyone really interested in the literature 
and research in medical psychiatry. Schilder 
occasionally suggests the possibility of other 
explanations, other theories than the strictly 
Freudian, but he shies away quickly and is 


*“Goals and Desires of Man,” A Psycho- 
logical Study of Life, by Paul Schilder; 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942; 305 pp., Price: $4.00. 
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soon lost again in highly speculative philo- 
sophical considerations. 

Unfortunately what is called ‘‘Psychoso- 
matic Medicine’ today is ninety per cent 
Psyche and only ten per cent Soma. Too 
often the important sounding term ‘‘Psycho- 
somatic” is used as a clever ruse to delude 
the uncritical reader into thinking that ‘At 
last medical men are acting upon Plato's 
criticism and are considering the Soul as 
well as the Body’. True, but for the mo- 
ment at least they appear to have fallen 
into the opposite error of too much em- 
phasis on the “Soul” and too little consid- 
eration of ‘Body’. The camouflage, in 
most instances, by which the exponents of 
Psychosomatic Medicine seek to make it 
appear that they are considering neuro- 
anatomy and neuro-physiology, is most 
superficial. It turns out to be a not-too- 
clever trick of salesmanship—using the ac- 
ceptable and respected medical and scien- 
tific terminology to lead one gently and 
imperceptibly into a maze of philosophical 
speculation. 


In all respect to Schilder, I must say that 
I do not think he intended trickery. He 
simply followed blindly the lead of more 
clever salesmen who paved the way. He 
was a Doctor of Medicine who was caught 
early in the toils of the amazingly complex 
system of philosophy which has for fifty 
years masqueraded under the name of Sci- 
ence. He shows signs of discovering his 
dilemma, but he never quite cleared the 
barriers set up by the Schopenhauer-Spin- 
oza-Freud techniques of thinking. In his 
chapter on ‘Ideologies’, page 226, Schilder 
says, “One sees that the analytic termin- 
ology is rather unclear’, but for two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages previously he 
made extensive use of the same terminology 
which he now calls, “rather unclear’. How 
timid the doubt! How amazingly under- 
stated! But at least Schilder was beginning 
to get more clear. On several occasions he 
challenges Freudian dogma (a popular and 
widespread trend today, even among former 
orthodox Freudians), sometimes vigorously, 
more often feebly. Once he glimpsed a 
most pertinent fact when he stated on page 
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80, “Philosophers very often have been de- 
ceived by, words: They forget that words 
are merely signs which point to facts (re- 
ferent) and that these signs are often un- 
reliable; the philosophers have very often 
forgotten to ask for the facts. Facts can 
only be reached by observation. I do not 
deny that observation of one’s own psychic 
processes may be of value, but one should 
try to check these observations by more 
behavioristic approaches. If one neglects 
opportunities to collect factual material, one 
is in danger of falling victim to the magic 
power of words”. On page 16 he is able to 
say, referring to Freud’s philosophy of 
pessimism, ‘“‘This basic assumption of psy- 
cho-analysis is erroneous’. Also, but feebly, 
he questions Freud’s theory of Infantile 
Sexuality, stating, “Such a theory can 
scarcely be considered satisfactory when one 
keeps in mind that even the knowledge of 
one’s own body is in no way prior to the 
knowledge of the bodies of others’. But 
Schilder was still a victim of the psycho- 
analytic word-magic although he appeared 
to be trying to grope his way back to scien- 
tific reality through the verbal fog. Had 
he lived a little longer he might have had 
the courage to say simply, “Much of psy- 
choanalytic theory does not fit the facts’, 
period! Had he arrived at this point he 
could have turned his talents toward mak- 
ing “Goals and Desires of Man’’ an original 
contribution to psychiatric literature, rather 
than a rewording of Freud’s concept of 
psychic determinism. 


—Charles B. Congdon, M. D. 


The Bible Is Human 


In the preface the author states he is 
writing for ‘the scholarly public and lay 
public in acquiring a more accurate sense 
of the’ evolutionary process back of the 
Bible.” He argues fiercely for a naturalistic 
consideration of Hebrew history. So far as 
Old Testament scholars are concerned this 
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is carrying coals to Newcastle. No Old 
Testament scholar of my acquaintance needs 
to be converted to the idea that the religion 
of the Old Testament is socially produced 
and not supernaturally revealed. In _ this 
book there is considerable argumentation 
for views already generally accepted. 

Perhaps too much is made of the origin 
of Hebrew religion being found with the 
tribe of Kenites. The usual view is that 
all the tribes in similar environment and 
with similar needs developed similar reli- 
gions regardless of the names their deities 
bore. As they came into contact with one 
another there was interaction and change. 
To make the difference between the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews and Canaanites what 
might be called single-tax theory versus 
commercial theory of land probably is both 
an over-simplification and an undue em- 
phasis. 


Throughout, a welcome use is made of 
Biblical achaeology. Some assertions appear 
a bit dogmatic in view of the text, as that 
Adullam’s Cave must be identified as the 
fortress of the city of Adullam (p. 103), 
and that ephod never referred to a gar- 
ment (p. 109). 

In the preface the defense of the Re- 
vised version over the King James, omits 
the most important reasons for its superi- 
ority,—the newly discovered mss. making 
the textus receptus obsolete. 


The author traces in the mythologies of 
Genesis and Exodus, parallels in the secular 
history of the Hebrews which mean they 
must have been composed after the history 
they are supposed to parallel, which takes 
them out of the category of genuine folk- 
lore. This affords attractive speculation if 
not literary certainty. 


The author’s main departure from ma- 
jority scholarship is the hypothesis that the 
Elohistic document was earlier than the 
Yahistic. He seems to feel this is necessary 
to his proper thesis that not Jerusalem but 
the capitals of the north were the centers 
of Hebrew life, and to his wholesome em- 
phasis on post-exilic slanting of history in 
favor of the southern kingdom. 


—Harold Scott 
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Correspondence 
Democratic Unity? 


Editor, The Humanist: 


You know my interest in the discussion 
about the Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy, and Religion. I have read the articles 
in the Spring 1943 Humanist on the sub- 
ject with great interest, and I have no de- 
sire to add to the confusion. 

Yet it seems to me that certain funda- 
mental issues are either not stated or only 
very imperfectly stated by the participants 
in your discussion. They have to do with 
the very essence of democracy, and I should 
like to put them in question form, with 
answers suggested. 

1. Is it democratic to present the views 
of a majority as the conclusions of the 
group, if any minority, however small, ob- 
jects to these conclusions? At Talladega 
College for Negroes, I understand that no 
conclusion is regarded as accepted until no 
one objects to it. Perhaps the Talladega 
method is ideal for the Kingdom of Heaven 
or for small and relatively homogenous 
groups on earth, but it does not seem to me 
to be practical for large groups, nor does it 
seem essential to democracy. The Polish 
veto paralyzes any group. To the question 
my answer is, Yes, that’s the very juice of 
democracy. 

2. Are we going to refuse to join in dem- 
ocratic co-operation with people who be- 
lieve and say things that we reject? If we 
are, Our position is nearer to that of an- 
archy than to democracy. It is no great 
achievement to get along with people who 
agree with us. The greatness of democracy 
lies in the ability of the democrat to get 
along with other democrats with whom he 
differs radically on many matters. My an- 
ser to the question is, No. 

3. What good is going to come if all 
democrats whose metaphysical or anti-meta- 
physical views are rejected by a majority de- 
cide to pull out of the group? No good, so 
far as I can see; nothing but the disinte- 
gration of society into splinters, the erect- 
ing of smaller and smaller papacies and 
hierarchies, of more and more narrow 
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dogmas. My answer to the question is, No 
good at all. 


4. Is there any sense in identifying lib- 
eralism and democracy with naturalism and 
humanism? 1 see none, but I should be 
happy to belong to a group with those who 
disagree with me, so long as my own 
opinions are not coerced. I saw no trace of 
such coercion at the Conference under con- 
sideration. I believe that my good friend 
Sidney Hook has lost sight of democracy 
for a few minutes because of his zeal for 
naturalistic orthodoxy. There is no hope for 
democracy unless conflicting orthodoxies 
learn to co-operate better than Professor 
Hook wants them to. My answer to the 
question is, No sense, but what of it? 


—Edgar S. Brightman 


A Brief Rejoinder 


I very much fear that Professor Bright- 
man has added to the confusion. He iden- 
tifies problems of purely voluntary associa- 
tion with problems of political action in the 
state. The two are not on a par at all. A 
democratic minority will accept the deci- 
sions of the majority without ‘‘seceding’’ 
from the political community. But to expect 
that a minority will remain in a voluntary 
association whose majority issues official 
statements in the name of the association 
according to which the views of the minor- 
ity are labelled as hostile to democracy is 
to imply that the minority is either unin- 
telligent or insincere. In Professor Bright- 
man’s position a Catholic should have no 
objection to remaining in an organization 
which denounces Catholicism: a principled 
pacifist should remain in an association 
which officially characterizes pacifism as a 
threat to decent civilization. Would Pro- 
fessor Brightman retain membership in an 
association whose official statements branded 
the philosophy of personal idealism as lead- 
ing to immorality or totalitarianism? I am 
sure he would not. He would criticize 
such foolish statements vigorously but not 
as a member of the organization. 


Professor Brightman misses the point 
about orthodoxy, too. I am all for co-opera- 
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tion between conflicting orthodoxies on 
specific issues. Because I am, I am con- 
vinced that one way of co-operating is not 
to denounce the other orthodoxy as respon- 
sible for the evils that both are pledged to 
combat. Criticism of any orthodoxy is, of 
course, always legitimate in the democratic 
community but where members of conflict- 
ing orthodoxies form a common organizat- 
tion it must be officially neutral in respect 
to doctrine even if it is found advisable to 
debate doctrine. This seems so clear to me 
that I rest my case. 


—Sidney Hook 
Too Much Philosophy 


Editor, The Humanist 


The copy of the Humanist came to me 
duly. I thank you for it. I have read most 
of the contents already. I rather enjoy the 
thoughts of others, but it gives me a feeling 
that metaphysics and even philosophy, is 
relatively difficult. I am sure it is all neces- 
sary as the races have always gotten along 
thru its means. But for me, I am sure I 
could not get quite as far as to dare pub- 
lish philosophy, tho I might do so in con- 
nection with experimental truths. 

It will be a long time before we will be 
so well civilized as to generally deal with 
truth, as I see it. Ever since old Socrates 
people have individually struggled with 
truth and uncertainty and are still doing 
so. I have got to confine my feeble influ- 
ence and interests to obvious mechanics, I 
see. 


—Willis R. Whitney 
Leuba 


Editor, The Humanist 


The Humanist would do its readers a 
good service by directing their attention to 
an article in the May Standard. It is called 
“Symbolism and Myth in Religion”, and is 
contributed by James H. Leuba. 

Like everything else Dr. Leuba has writ- 
ten, this paper is first-class. It is ably done 
and is conspicuous for its downright hon- 
esty. The problem discussed is, moreover, 
timely and important. 


—M. Cc. Otto 
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Editor's CNotes 


The Editor wonders whether Gordon Kent’s sprightly article does not miss an impor- 
tant point—how we can be sure that the power man possesses shall be used morally 
for all men. That seems to us the main point of humanist ethics. @Two recommended 
books that should have been reviewed in our columns long ago: “The New Faith in 
the Common Man”, Carl Friederick; “What the Future Demands of Religion”, Reggie 
Wellbye. @A. J. Bahm writes on “Humanism and World Leadership”, Unity, (700 Oak- 


wood Blvd. Chicago) July, 1943. @In ‘‘Hell-Brewers of Detroit’, The Protestant (521 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y.), April-May issue, inventories fascistic organizations, persons, 
trends behind the Detroit riots. @Benj. C. Marsh, Exec. Sec. People’s Lobby, advocated 
at a Senate hearing the insertion in S637—bill for Federal Aid to Schools,—a provision 
that not one cent of funds appropriated for construction of schools, or for instruction, 
shall go to Catholic or other private schools or for assistance to pupils in such schools. 
Ask your senator about the status of the bill and this provision. @The Converted Cath- 
Olic (229 West 48th St., N. Y.) furnishes regularly information concerning political 
aims, activities of the Roman Catholic Church. @Peter Samson, Riverside, Cal. recom- 
mends “Where Angels Fear to Tread; A Contribution from Sociology to Human 
Ethics” Seienee, June 11. @Dale De Witt has reprinted Eduard Lindeman’s “Contin- 
gency Versus Continuity: An Essay in Defense of Pluralism” in pamphlet form. 
(10ec from The Humanist). The article is relevant, timely ;—the title awful! @Julian 
Huxley writes ‘Your idea about the Rationalist Press Association changing its title is 
a very interesting one and I will take the opportunity, if it presents itself, of bringing 
it forward to Mr. Watts. I don’t see any chance of a separate humanist association 
being founded as a new body—people are just too busy with too many other activities, 
but I think that a change of title and trend on the part of this old-established associa- 
tion might be a very good thing’. @The Christian Register, (15c, 25 Beacon St., Boston) 
July 1943 carries “A Joint Statement,’’ prepared for publication in Protestant Journals 
by a Committee of the Associated Church Press, which deals with Catholic objections 
to criticism of their policies and also with Catholic efforts at boycott and other poli- 
tical pressures. Important. @Recent articles by John Clarence Petrie in The Christian 
Century (May 5) and The Christian Register will assure any Humanist reader that all 
Unitarians are not like those who write for its columns. Pointing out that Channing, 
Unitarian founder, believed in a redeeming, Messiah Christ, he calls upon Unitarianism 
to put its doctrinal house in order, and clear the way for Federal Union with the rest 
of Christ’s churches. @We recommend to our readers this free literature obtainable 
from the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston: “Humanism” by 
John Dietrich; “This I Believe’ by Kenneth L. Patton; ‘“‘The Parable of the Trilobites’’, 
Burdette Backus; ‘‘The Faith Behind Freedom’. @A. J. Bahm, Lubbock, Texas; Roy 
F, Everett, Seattle; Loyd Morain (now in the army) were recently appointed regional 
secretaries of the American Humanist Association. @Horace Kallen and Eduard Linde- 
man were recent lecturers before Vanguard, student-faculty group at Madison. Van- 
guard has been concerned chiefly of late with the race issue. @Although The Humanist 
with its limited space does not try to enter the field covered by The New Republic, 
Survey-Graphic, Antioch Review, Free World and innumerable publications dealing 
variously with specific human issues it is expected that every humanist will apply his 
philosophy and ethics in direct service to humanity, co-operating with all men of good 
will regardless of doctrine on particular issues. @The Editor’s immediate work is on 
the Postwar Planning sub-committee of the Citizen’s Unity Committee of his county. 
@Still wanted: The Humanist (New Series); Vol. I, No. 1; The New Humanist (First 
Series), Vol, IV, Nos. 2, 3, 6. 








